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A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 
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vy Will you be stopping work to do push-ups? 
News about hats / diets / bathtubs 


YOU MAY SOON STOP WORK TO EXERCISE twice a day and 
hard. Dr. Herman Hellerstein, a U. S. heart specialist, found in studying 1,200 
coronary patients in industry, that heavy labor is disappearing so fast 

from most jobs that “exercise breaks” will be needed to keep workers fit. 
Hellerstein also found almost all physical job strains could be tolerated 

as well by cardiacs as by normal workers. Eighty percent of cardiacs now 
return to their jobs and, says Hellerstein, another ten percent could. 


SOME ENCOURAGING NEWS for amateur inventors lies behind the 
revolutionary water-heater that you'll be hearing about this year 
Develaged by Lucas-Rotax, of Scarborough, Ont., the suitcase-size heater 
explodes gas far more efficiently than conventional heaters burn it 
After lengthy tests, Consumers’ Gas engineers are convinced the new 
boiler can cut heating costs up to 40°. The encouragement? The heater’s 
designer was John Kitchen, 44-year-old Lucas technician whose formal 
education stopped at high school 


WHEN AUSTRALIANS BEGAN to solve their rabbit problem (by infecting 
them with myxomatosis) they started a cycle that is beginning to raise the 
price of men’s hats in Canada this year. Most hat-felt is made of 
wild-rabbit fur. Now, although the rabbits are growing immune and the 
population’s rising again, most rabbit-hunters have gone back to the 

cities in disgust. World supply of the fur’s been slipping ever since but so 
[his year, as men’s hats come back in fashion, prices 

are up as much as $1 because of the shortage. 


were hat sales 


THE QUIETEST PROMOTION IN YEARS is heralding — or not 
heralding — the development of a furniture finish that will 
almost as tough as Arborite. It’s a form of polyester 


make wood 

plastic that’s 

as Clear as lacquer and resists scratches, cuts and most burns. Then how 

come it isn’t being trumpeted more loudly? Because it’s not quite perfect 
and manufacturers are afraid new owners will invite the whole 

neighborhood in to butt their cigarettes. (The polyester might stand it but 

the wood underneath would likely char.) But some lines of Canadian 


furniture will have the new finish this year (for 5% more than lacquer). 


WHEN AND IF you hear the newest “Canadian” 
singer to record on the Columbia label, you won’t 
be listening to a Canadian at all. “Hank 

Smith,” rangy, 24-year-old sports-jacketed lead 
in an Edmonton group called the Rock-A- 
Tunes, is really Heinz Schmidt, who arrived 
from Germany less than four years ago. Schmidt- 
Smith, who sells pianos for a living, got his start 
rockin’ ‘n’ rollin’ as a shoeshine boy in Germany, 
when a U.S. army sergeant heard him belting 

out a cowboy ballad 





SCHMIDT - SMITH 


DIETS THAT DO AWAY WITH EATING altogether have been making 
conversation for decades. One of them may actually be for sale in 

Canada this year. Made mostly from milk solids, the powder, called 
Metrecal, contains all essential food values and stifles hunger. A one-day 

tin will cost $1.59 in miik, butterscotch or chocolate flavor. It can’t go on the 
market until the Health Department in Ottawa completes tests already 


under way. The U. S. okayed it last year 


YOU NEVER THOUGHT YOU’D NEED THEM, but here's a report 

on a few new products you'll soon be seeing in Canada. Transparent bathtubs 
made from the same material as aircraft gun-turrets, they're lighter 

and hold heat longer. “TV-dinners” for dogs — in case your pet's tired of 

canned foods, you'll be able to buy frozen beef, spices and charcoal, 

packed in an aluminum tray. A no-handed wrist watch you read the time 

from two “satellites in orbit.” Snazzily-striped skin-diving suits some 

coastal waters are getting so crowded, divers need them as a safety precaution. 
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JOB WANTED 


Alberta problem: 
34 of opposition 


want to be leader GAINER 
WITH 61 OF 65 seats now warmed by 
Social Crediters (biggest provincial ma- 
jority in Canada since the Liberals took 
all of P.E.I. in °35) Alberta's legislature 
a titanic struggle this session. 
The prize: the title of leader of the op- 
position and the $2,500 indemnity that 
goes with it (on top of a backbencher’s 
$2,400 and $1,200 expenses). 
Ordinarily, of course, the leader of 
the opposition party with the most seats 
gets the job automatically. But Alberta's 
four opposition members all belong to 
different parties. At least three of them 
have their sights set on being 
Here’s a catalogue of candidates and 
claims to office at post-time (Feb. 11). 
Ernest Watkins (PC, Calgary): “The 
majority of voters opposing the govern- 
ment supported the Conservatives. I 
should be opposition leader.” 
(Lib 
Cochrane): “If 


will see 


leader 


Francis Gainer Cons. coalition, 
Banff Watkins claims 
that he represents the Conservative vote 
he must understand that I do too and I 
represent the Liberal well. If 
they support me it will mean no sacri 


vote as 





WATKINS 


fice of principles by either party.” 
Mike Maccagno (Lib., Lac La Biche): 
“Well, there’s no one to lead 
Watkins and Gainer will follow me. 
But if they're going to claim the leader- 
ship for such nebulous reasons I could 
do the same on the ground that | rep- 
resent more of Alberta nearly a fifth 
of the land mass than they do.’ 


unless 


The fourth opposition member, R. Earl 
Ansley (Ind.-SC, Leduc) makes no secret 
of the fact that he Premiet 
Ernest Manning on most issues. Ansley, 
who may well be the last 
Crediter in the legislature (he believes 
in what critics call “funny money’) was 
read out of the party in ‘52 for speaking 
against government policies 

Whoever! Manning has al- 
ready indicated he'll give the underdog 
opposition a sporting chance. The 40- 
minute speech-limit for everybody but 
cabinet ministers and the opposition 
leader will be waived for all four mem 
bers. And Manning’s told his own back 
benchers to blast away at government 
policy when they see fit. 


supports 


real Social 


leads it, 


JAPANESE 
fans will almost cer 
tainly get some re 
venge this fall for the 
trouncings 


sports 


series of 





their touring Olympic 

hockey team took 

fF cs from some minor 
McCROSSAN league Canadians 
Ist black belt’ Their chance will 


come when the first-ever Canadian judo 
champions (winners of a meet held in 
Winnipeg in December) visit Tokyo to 
try for honors 

However they do in Japan, Canadian 
judoka are rapidly turning their 
— or science into a major Canadian 
pastime. Some evidence 


world 


sport 


”“ More than 4,000 Canadians are now 
studying judo at clubs affiliated with the 
three - year-old Canadian Kokokwan 
Black Belt Association and the major- 
ity are non-Japanese. 


JUDO TIGHTENING GRIP ON CANADA 


“ Scores of these buffs are women and 
Toronto Elaine 
black 
belt, symbol of judo’s highest degree of 
accomplishment, this year. She'll be the 
first Canadian woman, and among the 
first North 


one young secretary, 


McCrossan, is slated to get her 


American women, to win it 


“ Dozens of YMCAs and 
are running classes in judo and at least 
lorento 
it as a credit sport for PT 
What's behind the enthusiasm? Says 
Frank Moritsugu, secretary of CKBBA 
and a second-degree black belt (fulltime 
he’s managing editor of 
Homes): “Partly it’s 
influx of Europeans 


universities 


one school, U of has accepted 


Canadian 
because of the 


who've had some 


training. Another reason is the general 
interest in things Japanese design 
architecture, philosophy. Judo enthusi- 
asts won't let their skill become asso 
ciated with bullies. Black belts are de- 


nied to anyone who isn’t mature 


NEWEST EXPLORERS: 


INTO THE HEART of darkest Africa 
early this year will plunge the strang 
est safari since intrepid British explorer 
Rosita Forbes led an expedition across 
the Libyan desert in the early 20s 
Thirty North Americans, including three 
Toronto socialite-clubwomen, will be 
chauffeured elegantly by plane and car 
on a 73-day, everything-included (for 
about $3,500) tour of Africa. 

A California travel agency, 
through Claire Wallace in Toronto, will 
send the Toronto trio, Mrs. Helen Tay 
lor, Mrs. Lillian Jenner and Mrs. Edith 
Anderson, on what Mrs. Taylor calls 
‘a truly comprehensive tour.” 

Why Africa? Mrs. Taylor wants in- 
formation about possible Canadian in 
vestment in Africa (“We ve already lost 
China.” ) Mrs. Anderson’s going 
the big industrial change.” Mrs 
wants to see “everything.” 


working 


‘before 
Jenner 
She almost will. Discarding the classic 
lady-adventurer’s garb of jodhpurs and 
pith helmet for cooler cottons and silk 

snake and ostrich farms and 


they'll see 


LILLIAN JENNER 
Off on ar 


{frican safari 





TORONTO CLUBWOMEN 


a witch doctor’s ritual, 
Watussi 
photograph hordes of wild 


South Africa’s Kruger Park 


watch glowing 
volcanos and dances, see and 


inimals in 


Are they nervous about traveling in 
“the white man’s grave? Not a bit,” 
says Mrs. Jenner 

There's no need to be afraid,” says 


Mrs. Grace Leather. of Hamilton, who 


taken the trip twice, once by herself 
Her tips Don't buy from street ven 
dor take 20 dysentery tablets and 
mustard pla ter fo udden colds.” — 
SHIRLEY MAIR 
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THE LAW THEY CAN’T REPEAL 


However the government tries to cut yo" os pos 


them down, costs and personnel go up 


ining for years from all co- 
ve projects with Ottawa, is mak- 
ve motions toward taking its 
New schemes like the Maritime 
development are still approach- 

nost expensive phases 
me number of people? Ah, 
t difficult of all. For many 
ome vod and some bad, the 
of bodies in the government 
tends to multiply steadily—and 
ral witl 


nara tO dea v1 


with the good ones 


Oo e simple enougl 
or town opens a new 
) t ) nment 
I Ore po en Iwo 
rf po ition 
ce) V post off More 
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Op o Oo 
I pie | e 
\ 
\1 ( ne more 
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mostly summ d 
D 
I Work 
Y One 
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‘ lemonstrated y 
Ir ' ! 
le personnel expands 
ve percent per tear 
rount of work done 
e pasl eu ve «Treasury 
’ ommittee cha ad Dy 
ft finance, has a 





to repea Parkinson's 


the Canadian government ser\ 
n memory iS the 

1 ecent speech, have 

of xpenditure | | ch 


ny as the one they have 


ough. Requests for avoid 
ible expansions have been ruthlessly 
( in m perquisites 
(such as the right to travel first class) 
been cut off for most categories 

tcl ervant 


There have been some dramatic im 
provements in efficiency. In one small 


yartment, two 





ndred and twenty-five clerks used to 
ree million canceled cheques 


nontn Now with the he p of 


ctron l nel one 

‘ : { 

1 ar Ve fly erks handle 

yn reques—thirty-thi nel 

ion cheque I three pel 

cent more work done by twenty-two 


these exceptions merely prove 


the rule. Barring unusual circumstances 


a government staff is like a clinical ther 
nomet it goe ip easily enough, but 
only a very hard shaking will bring it 
low! n. So far e hard shaking 





I i I nderstandable but st 

) 1 from prime min 
I ) 1K } I rT ni p for i 
Hox Com oO ( nada ne 
Ku ] t mducted in 
W ngton a few ‘ ex-Presi 
Herbert Hoo nd which rec 
I Irast imlining of the 
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} 0 I t to ~~ nt ot 
peop 10 had tho themselves se 
cul They dont like this. The savings 
though considerable ire such a small 


fraction of the whole federal budget as 
to be inconspicuous, and to a casual on- 
looker quite invisible. Therefore an eff- 
ciency program, whatever its economic 
and social benefits may be, is politically 
dangerous. There is considerable doubt 
that anybody really wants one 

One might think the simplest econo- 
my of all would be to remove the frauds 
and free-loaders from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance rolls. Not at all. Though 
it is notorious that thousands of people 
ire drawing unemployment insurance 
vho are not truly unemployed—preg 
nant wives, wintering farmers, recently 

ired pensioners both governments 
have learned by harsh experience that 
they got no thanks for exposing and 
dismissing these fakers. The displaced 
individuals are furious, their friends and 


relatives sympathetically resentful, and 





he taxpayer is indifferent. The safe and 


sy course is to let them alone 


If it is difficult to dismiss people who 


don't even pretend to be doing anything 


set vo in imagine how much 

ler it would be to eliminate offices 

1d staffs that are merely obsolete, o1 

doing things that nobody wants done 
These people are not idle often they 
e busy as bees, working far into the 


night. Seldom if ever do they realize 
how willingly the taxpayer would dis- 
pense with their services, of which in 
fact he is unaware 

Supernumaries of this kind are not 
easily discarded, even if the govern 

ent could single them out unerringly 
In fact, of course, it can’t. Everybody 
knows there are some useless peopie on 
the government payroll (or any other 
payroll. for that matter) but nobody 
knows exactly who they all are. It 
would be a delicate task to find them 
thout the sort of morale-destroying 
witch hunt that drives good men to 
eek other jobs and leaves behind a 
residue of docile incompetents 

No matter how skillfully this opera 
tion were carried out, it would be cer- 
tain to cause resentment and disquiet. 
Canadian government employees, civil 
and military, with their wives and near 
elatives comprise at least half a mil 
lion voters, probably more. Present in 
dications are that most of them will vote 
igainst the Conservatives anyway (four 
of the five Ottawa-Hull seats remained 
Liberal even in 1958, and the trend here 
las been anti-Conservative ever since) 
so the government may decide it would 
rather be hanged for a sheep than for a 
lamb. But the decision is not one to be 
taken lightly. 

Accordingly, the estimates the Hon 
Donald Fleming will lay before parlia 
ment for the coming year will be higher 
than they were last year. If Fleming 
balances the budget it will be because 
revenues have gone up, not because ex 
penditures have gone down 

The returning MPs have different 
opinions about the effect of this on the 
electorate Westerners say the wheat 
irmers are angry and disillusioned at 


to get deficiency payments 





Easterners report that the coal miners 
re resentful and apprehensive at the 

eatened closing of unprofitable pits 
and the apparent failure to get any in 
rease in subsidies. Everyone. in short 
vho hoped for a hand-out ts sullen at 
not getting it. But most MPs, regardless 
of party, believe most of their voters 
e indifferent to politics at the moment 
About the real issues, like the problem 
of whether and how to re-arm Canadian 
s, they don’t seem to care. ¥* 














BACKSTAGE ON THE WAY NORTH 


Where sourdoughs trod, tourists ride — and fly, pedal and walk 


ENGINEERS who built the 
Highway in 
ifeline 


America and the Opti- 
Canada.” You figure it 
Then there was walking John 


Alaska Clubs of 
1942 as a military mists In 


would be in for a shock if out 





ley toured their handiwork today Frey, a 62-year-old from San Fran 
As well as turning, expectedly, in cisco, who hiked to Fairbanks and 
O an important commercial route back, peddling copies of a book 
for the 49th state, the highway’s he wrote on his tour. 

1,600 (from Dawson Creek By car: Scores travel in automotive 
B.C., to Fairbanks, Alaska) now vagon trains. Last summer, Bryan 
carry 40,000 people a year who Kovsky of Anchorage was going to 

€ € for the fun of it. Con convoy a group—mostly from the 
sider tt who've traveled eastern U.S up the highway 
On foot: Last summer, Vernon from Dawson Creek, with food and 
Carro i movie-theatre manage camping facilities supplied. When 
from Dubuque, lowa, crammed his _ they got to Dawson, deposits paid 
belongi nto a_ golf-cart and no Kovsky. His wife, discovered 
rudged north. Why? Simple I in Anchorage by the Dawson Creek 


cause of the Boys Star, said “construction problems 


had held up the trip for and 


the deposits 


1 yeal 


would be repaid 





Others came for publicity. When 
an Alaskan boasted that they'd 
carve their state in two and make 
Texas the largest state in the 
union last summer, four Texans 
jackknifed into a Volkswagen and 
ventured north to prove that thet 
State, 1f not the biggest, was stil 
the best. They called it a goodwi 
mission. Also last year, the Du Pont 
company advertised for a “typical 


Backstage WITH YounG kiLLERs / Can 


BURROWING in the darker depths death”). Though not — and not in- 
of the mind, psychiatry has pro- tended to be a definitive solu 
vided a few answers to one of tion, Dr. Bender’s findings are 
society's grimmest and most baf probably the most authoritative yet 
fling questions: Why do men kill? given anywere 

(For some of them, see page 13.) Racialiy. religiously and mental 





But far fewer answers have been ly, Dr. Bender’s subjects were a 
offered to an even more tragic cross - section of the American 
problem that jumps into the news young. They included Protestants. 
all too often: Why do children Catholics and Jews, Negroes and 
kill? What could possibly motivat whites. Two of the 33 were grossly 
an 8-year-old to stab his brother retarded and another five were 
to death? And Its it possible that a borderline defective. But 20 were 
child with a tendency to kill can in the norn mental range and six 
be spotted before he does? had IQs h er than the average 

Late last year Dr Lauretta 110 
Bender, internationally known ps3 The ways they'd been involved 
chiatrist with a New York state in killing were just as varied—and 
mental hospital, published the re just as shocking and brutal as the 
sults of her research into those ways adults kill. In six cases, the 
questions. In 20 years, she had death had been caused by fire. That 
studied 33 children and adolescents six included the only two girls on 
who had been “associated” with the list. In five, by drowning. There 
death (not all were killers; they were cases Of choking, beating, 
had “caused or been blamed either stabbing and shooting 
by themselves or others for a What made them do it? Dr. 





Background 


imported from Russia to the 
Mackenzie delta in the 20s), 
“didn't show 
Now the government's sadly 


THE OLD WEST MOVES EAST 


The old-west crime of cattle-rustling 


last year hit Now it’s 
breaking out in the new east too 
King’s County, P.E.I 


private enterprise 
the new west 


FAST-FROZEN TROPHIES 


Latest scene 


posed 


ESKIMOS TOO MODERN? 


While Canada’s Eskimos earn a grow- 


worry about world records in 


ing reputation in up-to-date jobs 
(as DEW-line mechanics, for instance) 


more and more hunters are ke 


enough attentivenes 


plating turning the reindeer over to 


The advance of household science ha 


a problem for the men who 


Though some consider it dirty poo 


American housewife” to make the 
trip alone by car and prove their 
anti-freeze. The anti-freeze worked 
— while northern residents were 
still in shirt sleeves. The housewife, 
who was chosen from 10,000 appli- 


cants, made it — alone, with a iain, ah ae 
, : THE CHARACTERS of almost 

woman writer and three men fol- ‘i . 
, all the 2,000-odd children’s titles 

lowing in another car. , : ' 
. offered Canadian booksellers e\ 
By bus: Perhaps the champion aay iene i] f 
, e Car are a joUuy menagerie ¢ 

traveler is Mrs. Etta Konigshoffer, ; see , ; 
: happy little creatures who 


who's gone up and back twice in a 
specially equipped small bus. But 
buses don’t always work. Two To- 
ronto girls in 
Whitehorse 


broke down in 
summer They 


one 
this 


were youth hostelers—even though : 
. ae days whe: ogres were ogres and 
there isn’t a youth hostel for 2,000 . . 

‘ witches were worse and the 
miles in any direction. | 

d stories had some juice in them t 
By bicycle: A Swiss cyclist got dis- ‘ A arses 
, : Froin Edmonton, Alta., to Ed . 

couraged last April. He got to _ TANTE LUCILLE 

oa 6 7 . mundston, N.B., 70,000 French 14 
Alaska but he found his cost of liv- . " { magic world 

( , 50 ; speaking children can bear wit Sup elithdsans 

ing In anada was >a day—ie ’ Or CHees 
t } I U S oe ness that those dear days aren't 
Imes aS mucn as we UU. . 

Ss as Much as Ue quite dead yet. They crouch around the radio every 


By horse: All the way from Death 


Valley. Calif.. to Mount McKinley, 
clopped ljanky Stanley pton and 
‘ , of middle height, early middle age and—normally 
or Zoom over it by plane. But few middling self-composure: Mme. Lucille Danis or, a 
modern adventurers could top the she’s far better known. Tante Lucille. In full flight 
feat of Hardrock MacDonald, a through a fairy tale, Mme. Danis is a poltergeist. She 
sourdough who ded last winter. speaks in as many as eight distinct voices in a single 
Once he walked, the story goes, ; 


400 miles to Fort McPherson in the 


dead of winter to take a friend dwarf smoking a cigar and sitting on the back of a 
a bottle of rum from a party. whale — so vividly that the entire control-room crev 
— HARRY BOYLE 


they be spotted and stopped? 


Bender points out that eight chil- 
dren, not including the six who'd 
killed by fire, were compulsive fire 
setters 
mental 


subjects 


There were three prominent 
disturbances among the 

childhood schizophrenia, 
brain damage with an impulse dis- 
order and latent epilepsy 


extremely 
ditions 


the author, they've each sold more than 100,000 

And a/l/ the younger children had copies. (As yet, Montreal children’s librarians haven't 

unfavorable home con- found that the Tante Lucille books reach a writing 
standard high enough for their shelves.) 


Are these necessarily signs of a 
potential killer? Dr. Bender doesn’t 


maintain that for a minute. But she the dowager siory-teller of Chateauguay, a village 

calls them “significant, especially about 20 miles from Montreal 

when they occur in combinations.” Moving, in true fairy-story fashion, to the big city 
Could the tragedies have been Lucille polished fer technique with a tape-recorder 


averted? 
33 children 


ity of cases the doctors 


She notes that 15 of the after full days as a civil-service secretary. In 1956 she 

had been “psychiatri- married Gerard Danis, entertainment editor of L« 

cally evaluated” and in the major- Petit Journal, and began at last to travel, relax and, of 
recommen course, hold open house for neighborhood kids 


dations hadn't been carried out. In 


hive cases, 


was seriously dangerous.’ 


¢ there are on record offi vision. Will she change to the cuddly-animal school? 

cial reports indicating that the boy Hardly. “The children want fairy stories,” Lucille 
Danis has found, “so that’s what I give them 

— LOIS PARKHILI KEN LEFOLII 


just 


contem- 





Wp: POON 
HONORS FOR 


With millions of 


hunting they hadn't been quite 


— and new 
Reason: 


eping 
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THE COYOTE 


dollars of 


sO 


west, the coyote 


PTTTTITI LIL 


crops 
under this winter's devastatingly heavy 
snowfall, prairie farmers are wishing 
hard on 
that much-berated villain of the old The 


Backstage IN FAIRYLAND 


Who says kids don’t like giants and ogres? 


wouldn't dream of impersonating 
your grandmother to eat you up. 
And thousands of Canadian par 
ents who must read the books at 


bedtimes long for the dear, dead 





Saturday morning to listen to half an hour fairly bri 


tling with giants, gnomes, fairies and dwarfs 


\ 


Spinning these yarns for a dozen years has been the 


siory, climbing from the Forest Spirit's basso to the 


treble pipe of the King of Fishes. She once imitated a 


burst into laughter 

Depending on the seasen, childless Tante Lucille 
can expect her nephews and nieces, as she cozily calls 
her listeners, to respond with 400-600 letters a week 
weekly radio program—which 
the longevity record on the CBC 
a show built around a single performer 
has cut 


Besides her hold 
s French service fo 
Tante Lucille 
15 single records and two LPs of children 

In the late 40s a Montreal firm published two 
books in French of her collected stories. Illustrated in 
pen-and-ink only, they But het 
three later books have been issued in eight languages 
by a Dutch They're illustrated by painting 

high in both color and imagination and, according to 


tales 


had a modest sale 


house 


Mme. Danis locates the seed of her pied-piper gift 
in her great-grandmother, who lived to 102 and was 


Now she’s experimenting with her stories on tele 


STEELY-EYED STOICS 
That 


eye 


literary cliché about gray 
going with 
An Australian dental researcher 

after studying 403 people when their 
teeth were being drilled 
that those with blue-gray eyes 


old 


courage may be true 


reported 
stood 


pain best and the darker the eyes, the 


less pain they could stand 


ARE WARTS CATCHING? 


innocuous toad, long blamed by 


folk-doctors for causing war 








the heads of their kills in deep 
they've disillusioned government 
officials about their abilities in a 
more primitive 
hired as reindeer-tenders (for herds 


have to wait before their trophies 
can be measured officially 
slows shrinkage 


occupation. Scores, 
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freeze for 60 days — the time hunters 


reezing 


are also a menace to mice, this year 
nibbling happily, warmly and 
expensively away under the snow. 


coyotes, though they're well 
a menace to livestock and poultry, 


have been just taking the rap for 





people. Two U.S. army doctors 
found that soldier volunteer caught 
warts when they were injected wit! 


ti e 
il u 


taken from afflicted patient 
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Editorial 


What Chief Poking Fire 
can tell South Africa 


ies A PITY f Chief Pol I th 


Indians of ¢ “ , Quebec 
{ . } \ \f in 
Can nion wit 
C n } I ju { if 
Cal W! u tic] 
Ss \ i i Canac 
7 ly , +} ) 


call I n tt habby 
un | 1 9g up ec 
nom nd ] ind nignel ] 
| vhite | ul n. Ho n 
I i tl can Canadians be sell 
ht { bout he dd it problen 
| na <¢ 
C | l P AIT | 1 not t f ' th 
ju 1O1 H I KK I 1 tl 
I {f Can , old. f oO ord in Indian 
fa n rweening n pride. But 
I not, Chief Poking | did in fact 
' i I I I Sout! Aft \ ad l onc 
ymparal He w ng ab n ievanc 
in partici isin ut of tl Speec f h Throne 
last mo n ti ricvance i ti ! thre 
th overnment { nad O \ 1 {f status to tl 
Indian 
lo the | n Canad juality tt enough. TI 
have omething that f ink pet I ri mel equality 
mut special Vv) i] nds ol lr Own, spect 
huntin nd fishu | ft therr own, me cases annu 
payments of mon man, woman and child, and 
n rivil Cu d t t ty betw Nn th m as One 
nation and Cana nother. In t ninds of many 


Indians, the franchise which Ottawa now offers them might 


rode their claim to separaten their cherished statu 

i privileged people with special and guaranteed rights 

W lon t blame the Indians for harboring these doubts 
though we do think they are unfounded. Certainly the 
indian and the Eskimo still need special treatment, even 
if it wer ot pledged to them by treaty. Perhaps they are 
entitled to hat th vecial treatment they have been 
retting is inadequat that we as the strong and supplant 
ins oup owe them more help than we have given, in the 
olo task of bridging the gap bet I primitive and 
i model VAY ¢ il 

But to equate this failure, if failure, to the active 
ppl ion and near-slavery now posed on the unhay 





natives of Black Africa is worse than absurd, it is monstrous 


We in Canada mav not be doing enough for the Indians. 
but at least we're not doing anythu them 

No Indian in Canad vill | arrested for walking a 
treet by night without pass. No Indian ts barred by W 
from holding any job, or living in any house he can afford 


o rent or buy. Far from being excluded from the full rights 


f citizenship, | s exhorted t ume them ind this 
¥ j ] +} ] 

new offer of the federal franchise is the latest in a long 

tradition of persuasion He can have equality of status, 


inv time he wants it. When the blacks of South Africa can 


say the same, the Western world will have taken another! 


long step toward solving its color problem. 
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Mailbag 


~ Canadians not angry? Now they are 
y- Labor raiding: ‘only on non-CLC unions” 
~ Our “negative, mush-minded” attitude 





icks and drown them like kittens in 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, inother crew 





puzz e ince Nn i 
ountry t ears ago would take their places. There is no 
WW ( liar oO Oo ; carcity ot people who believe that 
} S of A n whatever is 1s right M. C. MILBURY, 
( ender ( “Am RICHIBUCTO, N.B 
I Do railwaymen raid unions? 
fe ( 
. NAS, BROCK Your article, Can Bill Smith lick the 
heavyweights of labor? (Jan. 2) stated: 
s x fec f exasperating “Smith wants to build up his own or 
Ga ed “You'll never inization—the Canadian Brotherhood 
i Yanke o home! n in this of Railway, Transport and General 
ount W her just to start Workers—at the expense of internation 
end s the first: Yankee. Go Home! il unions The brotherhood, as a 
NCY 8 ON (age 14), BRIGHTVIEW, member of the Canadian Labor Con 
gress, is pledged to respect the jurisdic 
tion of other CLC affiliates. the vast 
“WwW Garner and other “Anglo majority of whom are international. 
Saxo ) i ynfront us with Our organizing activities, with one ex- 
New Canadiar nonsense. For ception, are directed toward organizing 
nformation n New Cana ’ 
1 have | 1 a chance to learn what - 
Canad i otism ind are, in fact, | 
far more Canadian than either the Eng- 
h or French.—MICHAEL P. CZUBOKA, 4 
X, VIPEC \ 
mM G&G ignt that we should be- 
r I \ t tim pecially when 
xposed to trashy journa 
n { lull forgotten facts 
I out from certain free-lance 
Write ). STEEVES, FREDERICTON, 
the unorganized. This single exception 
ipplies to seamen who are members of 
“ Rousing cheers for Garner. Every the Seafarers International Union, 
hit ght on the head, and the which last June was suspended from the 
todgy nediocre Milquetoast news Canadian Labor Congress fo! raiding 
ind-magazine-molded Canadian in affiliate. Thus, the no-raiding pledge 
er devastatingly exposed. Fi does not apply.—DICK NIELSEN, OTTAWA. 
ponsibility lies with the printed media 
Mac in the front rank—pu The Y and the gospel 
non-controversial, uninteresting 
, of-the-road, don't-hurt-anybody, Maclean's is easily the best magazine we 
p nimous policy. Oust the organiza- take. You can image my dismay when 
f I read under the title, YM-YW To Get 
Engaged (Preview, Dec. 19), this state- 
Sf P ment: “The day is past when the 
RK . ay YMCA should preach the gospel,” at- 
Ey tributed to me. In speaking to YMCA 
rs Jas) a people I have taken the position (as 
4 , 
? g\-4 others have) that the YMCA 1s not a 
“J 3 church. We leave to the church such 
5 things as theology, creeds, formal wor- 
= ship and preaching the gospel. But, 
=— personally, I am very interested in 
fox te preaching the gospel.—R. S. HOSKING, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YMCA OF CAN- 
tion women from control of this section ADA, TORONTO 
yf e | ind turn over to a man 
who isn’t tied to a woman’s skirt.—R. 1 Should youth be slow to anger? 
CKLEY Ol LWA 
I was delighted to read Hugh Garner's 
~“ Although my wife and I are native criticism of the Canadian attitude, but 


Canadians we are frothing mad at: the 


my pleasure turned into disgust when I 


poisoning bomb tests; the dubious edu read your spineless, sniveling editorial 
ational methods employed in our ele- (Would we be better off if there were 
nentary schools whict ire obviously any great Causes left?) That two such 
directed toward producing a_ future perfectly opposing points of view can 
complacent citizenry; zovernment sanc appear in the same magazine is evidence 


es involving prop- 
misdirect a heavy 
current of wealth to mention but a 
few outstanding gripes.—HOWARD C. 
WHITE, SCARBOROUGH, ONT. 


“ Even if enough of us became angry 


enough to sew ail our politicians in 


MACLEAN’S MAG 


of that lack of intellectual fortitude and 
sincerity described by Garner. I hope 
never again to see such a negative, 
mush-minded attitude expressed in a 
Maclean’s editorial——JAMES BRIAN SAL- 
LEY, OTTAWA. 
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THE GREENS MADE IT ALL RIGHT!... ali $100,000 of it 


Mind you it took Mr. Green 18 years-and that’s what he made, not what he 


dienes cen kept. Like the Greens, most of us in our lifetime will earn more than this imposing 


pile of bank notes. Question is: how much will we keep? Systematic saving at 





the BofM helps you keep more of what you make. Just one of those 100,000 
Canada's First Bauk doilars will open a savings account for you. Keep it strictly for saving, and 
there’s one thing you can say for the money you put into that account... you 


have really got it made. BANK OF MonTREAL 
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Above all, control your weight. 
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Work off tension. M 
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Of course, this train isn’t likely to pull in at your Imperial Esso s¢ rvice station, but it, too, is an important Imperial customer and plays quite a part in your everyday driving 


? 


Why competition among oil companies for customers 
like ‘‘The Canadian” benefits you 


You and customers like the railroads want to be sure that ies and sales forces—all helping to compete for business. 


you are getting the best products, the best service and The standards of quality, service and price that it takes 


the best price. to win railroad business benefit all our customers, large 


In Canada there are 74 oil companies competing to serve — and small. 
you and your car. Imperial is one of them and has 15,000 That’s one reason Canadians have made Esso stations 


people working in oil fields, research laboratories, refiner- — the busiest on Canadian roads. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED...for 79 years a leader in Canada’s growth 
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Letter from Nassau 








BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


The Bahamian bubble: 


will it burst? 








In Nassa Baxter saw “the arrogance of wealth,” but noted also the 
hythmic vitality and the cheerful laughter of the native Bahamians 
There is something strangely akin There is no sense of elation or 
to far-off coaching days as one excitement. Only casually do we 
its at an aerodrome in the dark glance at our motionless plane 
of an evening for the blaring an which sits like a vast bullfinch 
nouncement that we should now The giant engines roar and the 
oceed to our plane. Trains and plane trembles, but we do not ad- 
hips can normally keep to a sched vance an inch. The mothers sort 
but the aeroplane is fastidious out their children and the pretty pee 
out visibility and is not ashamed hostesses bring pillows for ther i 
to wait weary litthe heads. A calm loud 
On these occasions, I invariably speaker voice informs us that the . 
purcna 1 well-known American plane will come down at the Scot- 
ine which tests one’s know tish airport before taking off for 
of word Take “unscrupu Boston 
for example. Does it mean Just one final success with the 
infair, unkind, untrue, high-mind word quiz before the semi-disrob- 
ed or without conscience? You can ing for the ocean flight. Does the 
fool me. I have never once word “valiant” mean suspicious, 
en wrong, which ts either a trib ilert, lively, courageous or untrust- 
to my education or a sad com worthy? Don't they have such a 
ary on the vocabulary of tl thing as compulsory education in 
American the U.S. A.? 
\  stentorian speaker device It was raining at Prestwick but ee 
ts on our ears and asks M1 we took a breather of Scottish au 
I tein to report to one of the before starting the ocean flight 
sk \ family of five children Over the sea the engines finally 
o have been playing games of ill us to sleep, or semi-sleep, even 
own invention, grow drowsy though the ear catches a str inge ra 
ved. I turn to the magazine once varying crescendo as if the engine I H 
ore. Does “omniverous” mean had drunk too much petrol and 
ious? Certainly not! What was going easy on the beverage for ii 
kind of people does the editor a obit It was my fourto Atlantic 
nk we are? flight in twelve months, but the q You 
Somewhere about this time the magic and wonder of it never lose 
ooming voice informs listening their spell voice 
ivelers that our flight to Prest Boston ts to air travelers just an- 
ick is ready. Babies and light other sprawling aerodrome, with tone 
iggage are gathered in a heap. The no visual or spiritual relation to 
only pretty girl in sight kisses her the city that threw a tea party and the 
mother good-by. But alas! it is the thus brought on the war that won 
mother who gets on the plane. America CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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PSYCHIATRIST CATHCART finds simple — and seemingly mild — resentment at the root of many murders, 























WHAT MAKES A MAN KILL? 


Ce insitirs parliament is soon to debate the per 

plexing and highly emotional issue of capital 

punishment. If this results in the early abolition 

of the death penalty, as many believe it may, 

one of the grimmest, most difficult, but most 

Trying to answer this chilling question fascinating jobs in the country will disappear 

‘ Its that of Dr. John Philip Selby Cathcart, a 

z tall, genial, gray-haired Ortawa neuropsychia 
; DR. JOHN CATHCART, OF OTTAWA, rviet, “ 

About two weeks before the date set for an 

has studied the minds and motives of thirty execution, Dr. Cathcart, equipped only with a 

stenographer’s notebook and a well-filled pen, 

goes unheralded to the jail in which the’ mur 


condemned murderers. His reports are derer is waiting out the final hours of his life 


Sometimes in the death cell itself, sometimes in 
vital to the troubled men who must decide rng ar gle saya Rc tanita My 
forces that made one human kill another. He is 
. . sent on this chilling errand by the federal justice 
7 if a life must be forfeited department and his reports are an important 
often vital, part of the material upon which the | 


cabinet decides whether to commute the death 





sentence to life imprisonment or let it stand 
Over the last dozen years, Cathcart has talk 
BY DON PEACOCK ed face to face with more than thirty convicted 
killers. Fear of being alone with them has never 
bothered him 
By the time he meets them, he says, they are 
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in death cell row, Dr. 


WHAT MAKES A MAN KILL? | 


None has 


it mayority 

out protest 

Many of 
iction 


inating m\ 


condition 
ised. Otherwise quotations 


follow al ictly as pro 
Naka 


I he rib iste murdet perhaps the 
ost striking 


Why? That 


ithcart Ss quest 


The nature < lIness has been rec- 


Cathcart 


is sometimes the first ever 


or a long time,” he says, his imper- 
green eyes musing. “But the study of 
motives relatively new Calm fingers toy 
omentarily with a neat, small mustache 
| try to uncover why a murderer killed 
Quite often the motive is obscured in whole or 
n part by alcohol. Often, murder results from 
ilcohol. Yet 


under iny cireu 


i lot of people would never murder 

mstances There seems be 

sO ething besides alcohol hate or resentment 

Resentment ts strong impetus a terrific 

mpetus 

Most of the murderers in Cathcart’s experi- 

rad no previous crime history. Had 

set of explosive circumstances not 

likely would never have killed 

It's true they're responsible. But not always 
one hundred percent responsible 

One of the most inexplicable motives in Cath- 

cart’s collection must be that of Tom Doe. One 


lay he clubbed out the brains of his common- 


4 
law wife’s son, whom he had adopted. He was 
not angry at the boy but was convinced that the 








to hear a killer’s whole story 


mother was playing around with another man. 

True, it was a peculiar way of getting even 
with her by murdering her son, of whom he was 
fond,” Cathcart said in his report to cabinet 
“But the devious motivation may be another 
item in the mental abnormality.’ 

Jealousy can wield a lethal influence even in 
homosexual love affairs. But Cathcart says he 
doesn’t think murder stems from jealousy as 
much now as it once did. People don’t seem to 
take seX quite as seriously as they used to 

Most often he finds a troubled family back- 
ground, a deprivation of parental affection, has 
left the murderer nursing some sort of deeply 
bedded resentment. It is like a hidden explosive 
in a mine field. The chance wrong step proves 
fatal 

‘Spoiled children don’t usually make mur- 
derers,” says Dr. Cathcart, “although they may 
make other types of criminals, such as forgers.” 

Cathcart says it is often very hard to get 
killers to stop talking. The police usually find 
the same response to their questioning. 
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“The cards are pretty well stacked against 
them by themselves,” he says. “In seeking relief 
from their tremendous feelings of guilt, it floods 
out of them.” 

Cathcart was born sixty-nine years ago at 
Courtright, near Sarnia, Ont. During his inter- 
views he takes notes with his left hand; his right 
hand was permanently crippled by a wound 
during the First World War, in which he served 
as medical officer of the 16th Battalion, Cana- 
dian Scottish, winning a Military Cross. After 
the war he learned to write with his left hand 

The average interview lasts about four hours 
Scribbling furiously, he puts down the killer’s 
words with his own brand of shorthand in his 
stenographer’s notebook. He usually goes right 
through without lunch so there'll be no inter- 
ruption in the train of thought, though the 
killer might be fed during this time 

The main reason he doesn’t use a tape re- 
corder is that he hasn't been able to find one 
light enough for air travel that can run for four 
hours uninterrupted 
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Cathcart was first called in by the justice 
department as an occasional consultant on mur- 
der cases while he was chief neuropsychiatrist 
for the Veterans Affairs department from 1924 
to 1951. He retired in 1951 and opened a pri- 
vate practice in Ottawa. At the urging of Allan 
J. MacLeod, then remission chief and later 
chairman of the department’s correctional plan- 
ning committee working on penal reforms, the 
department decided that a psychiatric examina- 
tion should be given every condemned killer 
Cathcart was picked as the one to do it 

Since 1956, he has been sent to examine 
every convicted murderer except French-speak 
ing Ones in Quebec. These are interviewed by 
Dr. Joseph Arthur Huard, medical superinten- 
dent at Montreal’s Bordeaux psychiatric hos- 
pital. Before 1956, the department hired a local 
psychiatrist if it felt an examination was neces- 
sary, using Cathcart only as a consultant occa- 
sionally on the vastly comprehensive reports 
submitted to cabinet through the solicitor-gen- 
eral, currently Leon Balcer 


1960 


Cathcart believes few Canadians realize the 


dreadful weight of responsibility imposed upon 
all those involved with an execution, from the 
lowliest jail guard to the cabinet ministers 
themselves. 

Just from the attitude of the warden, the 
guards, the other prisoners in a jail he can tell 
a hanging is due 

“It wouldn't matter if I visited a jail blind 
folded now,* he says. “There’s always a very 
kind attitude toward the condemned. I’ve never 
encountered a jail governor yet with the atti 
tude, ‘Well, this bastard deserves it 

As Solicitor-Genera! Balcer has said, mur 
der “is never pleasant thing it is always 
gruesome.” And as Cathcart reflects: “The mo 
tive is often quite different from what it seems 
to be 

Bobbie Doe, a simple-minded twenty-year 
old laborer, stabbed his sixteen-year-oid girl 
friend to death because her mother didn't ap 
prove of him and had ordered her to stop 


seeing him CONTINUED ON PAGE 53 
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to find 


Here’s one who used 
to doubt it herself. 
But since then she’s 
successfully brought 
fifty-seven couples 


together 


BROWN EXPLAINS: 


LIN 


How I run a marriage bureau 


AS TOLD TO RAY GARDNER 


Some marriages are undoubtedly made_ in 
heaven but precisely fifty-seven happy and suc 
cessful ones have been made at a height no 
more exalted than the fifth floor of a Vancouver! 
office building where I operate the Common 
wealth Marriage Bureau 

Most people, I’ve discovered, shudder at the 
very thought of what they call an arranged mar- 
riage. They imagine that the moment one dark- 
ens the door of a matchmaker, romance is cer- 
tain to zoom out the window 

I once had a spinster friend say to me, rather 
haughtily, “Any man who is so hard up for a 
wife he has to apply to a marriage bureau to 
land one simply couldn't be the man for me. I'd 
rather die single.” She probably will 

If my files were not confidential, I'd like to 
let her peek at a photograph of the handsome 
physics professor, aged thirty-four, who is 
searching for a wife with 
tion, a love of children, and, perhaps, the abil- 
ity to work with me on my book.” Or, at the 
picture of the dashing air-force officer who was 
partial to blue-eyed brunettes and who, even 
as I write, is honeymooning with a blue-eyed 


“a cheerful disposi- 


brunette 

My friend, of course, holds the accepted (but 
distorted) view that anyone who needs profes- 
sional help to find a mate must be a misfit or 
ugly, or, more likely, an ugly misfit. In three 
years of helping men find wives and women 
find husbands, hers is only one of many critical 
attitudes I’ve encountered 
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The author (on the phone) and her assistants, Mrs. Dorothy Howard (left) and Mrs. Shirley.May, turn down 


two thirds of all applicants. Female school teachers in rural areas have the toughest time finding mates 


Whenever I tell anyone that I run a marriage 
bureau I can sense that the word which leaps to 
the tip of his tongue is not romance but racket 
Suspicion, skepticism, and sarcasm 
with them all. There’s no denying that the 
matchmaking business has a shady reputation 
and that a marriage bureau is usually regarded 


I've met 


as a gimmick for exploiting the lonely and es- 
pecially as a trap for wealthy, unwary widows 

I must admit I shared most of these views 
until | was confronted with an opportunity to 
become a matchmaker myself and so delved in- 
to the matter. Then I became convinced that a 
marriage bureau could fill a poignant social 
need if it were conducted ethically. I try to 
make sure mine Is 

How do I set about accomplishing this? Part- 
ly by refusing to take on clients whom I have 
little chance of helping and also by charging my 
major fee only after I’ve produced results. The 
cash register rings loudest only in unison with 
wedding bells. 

1 should explain that I don’t actually arrange 
marriages. | arrange meetings between people 
I believe to be compatible in personality, com- 
parable in background, and contemporary in 
age 

To make this system work requires that I 
naintain at least a rough numerical balance 
yetween the sexes in various age groups and in 
the different social and cultural categories 

I charge a registration fee of thirty dollars 
and this entitles a client to as many introduc- 


tions as I can provide over an unlimited time 
If a marriage results, each partner is charged 
an additional seventy-five dollars. | refuse to 
register an applicant unless | already have on 
my books two or three women (or men, as the 
case may be) to whom it would be worthwhile 
introducing him (or her). Because of this, I 
have declined to register two thirds of the three 
thousand persons who have applied 

I keep the rejected applicants on my waiting 
list until the prospects in their age and back- 
ground group brighten and then I offer to regis- 
ter them 

In the over-forty group I am constantly faced 
with a crisis, so greatly do the women, especial- 
ly career women, outnumber the men. No one, 
it seems, encounters such difficulty in finding a 
mate as does the woman who teaches school in 
a rural area. | have appeals from all over Can- 
ada from such women, and most of them | am 
unable to help. At the moment I have five 
women medical doctors, all in their mid-thirties, 
that I won't register because I have no men who 
are likely to suit them 

I now have five hundred clients registered 
and three hundred of these are women. About 
fifty of these I have taken on at a reduced fee 
or without any charge because they have insist- 
ed on taking their chance in an over-crowded 
market 

Every applicant is asked to fill out a form, 
giving his age, height, weight, occupation, edu- 


cation, race and religion CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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Here’s one who used 
to doubt it herself. 
But since then she’s 
successfully brought 
fifty-seven couples 


together 


LIN BROWN EXPLAINS: 


How I run a marriage bureau 


AS TOLD TO RAY GARDNER 


Some marriages are undoubtedly made in 
heaven but precisely fifty-seven happy and suc 
cessful ones have been made at a height no 
more exalted than the fifth floor of a Vancouver 
office building where I operate the Common- 
wealth Marriage Bureau 

Most people, I’ve discovered, shudder at the 
very thought of what they call an arranged mar- 
riage. They imagine that the moment one dark- 
ens the door of a matchmaker, romance Is cer- 
tain to zoom out the window. 

I once had a spinster friend say to me, rather 
haughtily, “Any man who its so hard up for a 
wife he has to apply to a marriage bureau to 
land one simply couldn’t be the man for me. I'd 
rather die single.” She probably will. 

If my files were not confidential, I'd like to 
let her peek at a photograph of the handsome 
physics professor, aged thirty-four, who is 
searching for a wife with “a cheerful disposi- 
tion, a love of children, and, perhaps, the abil- 
ity to work with me on my book.” Or, at the 
picture of the dashing air-force officer who was 
partial to blue-eyed brunettes and who, even 
as I write, is honeymooning with a blue-eyed 
brunette 

My friend, of course, holds the accepted (but 
distorted) view that anyone who needs profes- 
sional help to find a mate must be a misfit or 
ugly, or, more likely, an ugly misfit. In three 
years of helping men find wives and women 
find husbands, hers is only one of many critical 
attitudes I’ve encountered 
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The author (on the phone) and her assistants, Mrs. Dorothy Howard (left) and Mrs. Shirley May, turn down 


two thirds of all applicants. Female school teachers in rural areas have the toughest time finding mates. 


Whenever I tell anyone that I run a marriage 
bureau I can sense that the word which leaps to 
the tip of his tongue is not romance but racket 
Suspicion, skepticism, and sarcasm I’ve met 
with them all. There’s no denying that the 
matchmaking business has a shady reputation 
and that a marriage bureau is usually regarded 
as a gimmick for exploiting the lonely and es- 
pecially as a trap for wealthy, unwary widows 

I must admit I shared most of these views 
until | was confronted with an opportunity to 
become a matchmaker myself and so delved in- 
to the matter. Then I became convinced that a 
marriage bureau could fill a poignant social 
need if it were conducted ethically. | try to 
make sure mine Is 

How do I set about accomplishing this? Part- 
ly by refusing to take on clients whom I have 
little chance of helping and also by charging my 
major fee only after I've produced results. The 
cash register rings loudest only in unison with 
wedding bells. 

I should explain that I don’t actually arrange 
marriages. | arrange meetings between people 
I believe to be compatible in personality, com- 
parable in. background, and contemporary in 
age 

To make this system work requires that | 
maintain at least a rough numerical balance 
between the sexes in various age groups and in 
the different social and cultural categories 

I charge a registration fee of thirty dollars 
and this entitles a client to as many introduc- 


tions as I can provide over an unlimited time 
If a marriage results, each partner is charged 
an additional seventy-five dollars. I refuse to 
register an applicant unless | already have on 
my books two or three women (or men, as the 
case may be) to whom it would be worthwhile 
introducing him (or her). Because of this, I 
have declined to register two thirds of the three 
thousand persons who have applied 

I keep the rejected applicants on my waiting 
list until the prospects in their age and back 
ground group brighten and then f{ offer to regis- 
ter them 

In the over-forty group I am constantly faced 
with a crisis, so greatly do the women, especial! 
ly career women, outnumber the men. No one 
it seems, encounters such difficulty in finding a 
mate as does the woman who teaches school in 
a rural area. I have appeals from all over Can 
ada from such women, and most of them I am 
unable to help. At the moment I have five 
women medical doctors, all in their mid-thirties 
that I won't register because I have no men who 
are likely to suit them 

I now have five hundred clients registered 
and three hundred of these are women. About 
fifty of these I have taken on at a reduced fee 
or without any charge because they have insist 
ed on taking their chance in an over-crowded 
market 

Every applicant is asked to fill out a form, 
giving his age, height, weight, occupation, edu- 
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For years federal and city planners have been 
striving to make a dream come true —a plan 
that could turn Ottawa into another Athens. 
They ve already spent millions 
and will spend millions more. 


But critical taxpayers are already asking — 


How is Ottawa 


shaping up as our 


national showcase? 


The tough task still facing Ottawa planners is typified in this view over parliament’s 


icross the river the Quebec shore smokes and glitters with heavy industry. 





ened in 1951, spans Vincent Massey Park (including modern bus stops) 
Union Station was designed by the National Capital Commission. 
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BY BLAIR FRASER 


In sixty years the Canadian taxpayer has spent sixty 
million dollars improving the city and district of 
Ottawa. The million-a-year average is a coincidence 
—actually a third of the whole amount was spent in 
1959—but massive spending has been going on for 
seven years, long enough to give the taxpayer a right 
to ask what he is getting for his investment in a 
national capital. 

Considered as an ordinary middle-sized Canadian 
city, Ottawa is irreproachable—it compares quite well 
with, say, Edmonton or Winnipeg or Hamilton, Ont., 
which are about the same size. But Ottawa is not an 
ordinary city. To half a million tourists a year, to 
about fifty diplomatic missions from commonwealth 
and foreign countries, Ottawa equals Canada. This 
eastern Ontario town, with its twin Hull across the 
river in Quebec, is the only thing the visitor has to 
judge us by. 

What kind of country, then, does Ottawa make 
Canada look like? Have we got our money’s worth, 
in this sixty-million-dollar show window? 

The figures are impressive enough. The National 
Capital Commission has bought eighty thousand acres 
(three quarters of them forest, in Gatineau Park, but 
still a lot of land). It has built forty miles of parkway, 
more than half urban, and will build at least fifty 
miles more. It maintains and adorns the grounds of 
125 government buildings, including the three on 
Parliament Hill. Three million tulips, crocuses and 
daffodils bloom each year in its seventeen hundred 
acres of urban parks and parkways. It exercises con- 
siderable influence (though not, it insists, any actual 
authority) over a National Capital Region of eighteen 
hundred square miles, said to be the largest in the 
world. 

Despite these resounding totals, the casual visitor 
to Ottawa is seldom awed by what he sees. From the 
Union Station across the street from the CNR’s 
Chateau Laurier, he looks to his right down a frowsy 
vista of shops, obscured but not concealed by a tangle 
of overhead wires on tipsy poles. To his left, beyond 
Confederation Square and the War Memorial, is a 
facade of old government and business blocks de- 
scribed by one critic as “broken-down Victorian.” If 
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he turns to look southward up the Rideau Canal, he 
is more likely to notice the sooty perspective of rail- 
way tracks than the stretch of park along the other 
bank. And if he climbs Parliament Hill he will see 
first, not the noble expanse of the Gatineau Hills, but 
the slummy expanse of Hull, with a mill and a huge 
pile of pulpwood in the foreground, topped by a neon 
sign for White Swan toilet paper. 

The river itself is polluted. Ottawa has twenty-three 
outlets pouring raw sewage into its Opaque waters. 
Hull adds not only sewage but large quantities of 
industrial waste. So do other, smaller towns in the 
neighborhood. The resultant condition can be per- 
ceived by the naked eye at thirty yards and by the 
naked nose at much greater distances. (A modern 
sewage disposal plant was delayed when the federal 
government offered to pay only five million of the 
twenty-odd million dollars it will cost. The city had 
isked for twelve million and hoped to get eight.) 

Beside these unattractive features the fair-minded 
visitor will also note that Ottawa has a truly magni- 
ficent site. If he has been in the city before, he may 
notice that its natural beauty has been much restored 
in the last few years. Most of the river front is or 
soon will be in government hands, and ugly buildings 
have been cleared away to make open green parks. 
Parliament Hill has always been lovely, ever since 
‘Colonel John By in 1826 foresightedly set it aside for 
the use of the crown (though Ottawa did not become 
a capital for more than thirty years after that). Its 
buildings might puzzle an architectural historian, 
being nineteenth century pseudo-neo-Gothic, but to 
me as to most Ottawans they look beautiful. 

Beyond these patches of external beauty, Ottawa 
hasn't much to offer in the cultural line. Unlike Cal- 
gary, Edmonton and other such growing cities, the 
capital of Canada has no concert inall or theatre. The 
National Gallery, revived and improved as it has been 
of late, is still a modest display. Until recently, it was 
housed in one end of the Victoria Museum, which 
also shows artificial dinosaur bones and a stuffed 
moose. There the gallery had room to hang only 
about a quarter of its paintings. It has just moved to 
new quarters, larger and better, but these too are 
iemporary. designed as an office building and merely 
adapted for pictures. The permanent National Gallery 
cannot be built until the National Defense Depart- 
ment removes the wartime “temporary” buildings 
which. tor twenty years, have occupied Cartier 
Square. This cannot be done until a new National 
Defense building is erected, which cannot be done 
until a site is chosen and a plan approved. 

The new National Library has been caught in the 
same sort of queue, waiting for another set of tem- 
porary buildings to be taken off another open square. 
This move is now at last said to be imminent, but 
nothing has actually happened yet 

All these things, and many more like them, con- 
tribute to an impression of stagnant complacency that 
infuriates the newcomer to Ottawa and makes the 
visiting taxpayer wonder what became of his sixty 
million dollars. Marvels are foretold in the National 
Capital Plan, of which a scale model has been per- 
manently on view for ten years, but the average 
Ottawan tends to speak of it as a Promised Land 
forever receding into the future — and one which, 
like Heaven, he is in no hurry to reach. He is really 
quite content with Ottawa the way it is. 

The fact is that Ottawa is a delightful place to live. 
It took me six years to realize this, and some people 
need even longer, but it is true. To its own citizens, 
therefore, Ottawa’s faults are barely perceptible. 
Even the smell of pulp milis across the river, which 
can smother Ottawa like an ether mask when the 
wind is right, is hardly noticed after a few years, and 
trifles like overhead wires are not seen at all. This 
bland euphoria may account in part for the low volt- 
age, the lack of any visible urgency, in the national- 
capital development. 

For all its leisurely pace, though, Ottawa has come 
a long way in its self-improvement program. Critics 
tend to forget how far it had to come. 

Ottawa was neither a natural capital, like London 
or Paris, nor a wholly planned capital like Washing- 
ton or Cranberra. It had CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 
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IS OTTAWA’S ARCHITECTURE REALLY “THE WORST ON THE 
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Lauding Car'eton University’s new campus, one woman who is highly One of “a stuffed-shirt pair of buildings,” the recently bailt : 







critical of federal buildings says: “My heart lifts every time I see it.” Affairs offices are rated by some Ottawans as the ugliest in the city. 
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Though some critics say its many windows make it costly to heat, few The other haif of the “stuffed-shirt pair,” is the office ‘ot Trade and 
taxpayers have criticized the appearance of the $3.7 million city hall. Commerce. One critic's verdict: “as pompous as an abstract noun.” 














While Ottawa’s new police station and magistrates’ court is a vast “Racetrack Georgian” is another critic's mocking term for Central 
improvement over its predecessor, many citizens consider it uninspired. Mortgage and Housing Corporation's building in suburban Eastview. 
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ot the brothers Dupuis 


What other department store 


@ reserves a dining room for priests and nuns? 
@ sells 2,000 pairs of Rocket Richard skates in a day? 
@ supplies bishops’ rings and strippers’ sequins? 


@ is sometimes run by the boss’s wife? 


By Robert Walker 


Photographs by Sam Tata 


A CLUSTER OF FOUR major department 
stores, Eaton’s, Simpson's, Morgan’s and 
Ogilvy’s, anchors the English-speaking west 
end of Montreal's long narrow downtown 
shopping district, a teeming two-mile stretch 
of St. Catherine Street. All that these four 
names mean to the English is wrapped in one 
name tor French Canadians Dupuis Freres, 
Limitee, a fifth giant store a mile and a half, 
away on St. Catherine Street East. It’s un- 
mistakably their store, in their part of town, 
speaking their language and reflecting their 

way of life 
Dupuis Freres or Dupuis Brothers as it’s 
never called is the only store where pea 
soup, beer and wine are served every day in 
a public restaurant and in a dining room re- 
served for priests and nuns; where you can al- 
ways buy the traditional rourtiéres, or French- 
Canadian meat pies; and where, for three 
thousand dollars, a new Catholic bishop can 
be completely outfitted. The store makes an 
annual literary award and rents a theatre twice 
a year to show Paris fashions. In winter, sell- 
ing five hundred pairs of “Rocket Richard” 
; . or “Jean Beliveau” hockey skates is Dupuis 
4 —— Ree Freres’ idea of a slack day; it’s been Known to 
™ sell two thousand a day, probably a record for 


a single store. 


- 


[wo nuns shop in the service du clergé for rock cloth they'll use in a 


‘ t\ h The re > lh sht the Jere ¢f 
nativity creche. ihey prodably bougNnt thei habits here too. 
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Except for Eaton’s, Simpson’s and Mor- 
gan’s, it does more business than any general 
retailer in Quebec province, grossing “much 
more than twenty million dollars” last year, 
although it lets the whole English market go 
by default. It advertises in French-language 
newspapers almost exclusively and prints its 
one million mail-order catalogues in French 
only. With a clientele that’s ninety-five percent 
conservative, thrifty French-Catholic, Dupuis 
Freres believes it does a greater fraction of its 
more than sixty per- 
cent—than any other department store. Deal- 
ing with French Canada, which averages near- 
ly one extra child per family compared to 


business in cash sales 


English Canada, the store also receives two 
million dollars nearly ten percent of sales 

in family allowance cheques 

Compared, for instance, to the Eaton chain’s 
hundreds of millions of dollars, Dupuis Fréres 
volume isn’t high. But it’s all done from one 
mail-order building in the southwest end, and 
one main store, a six-storey city block of 
Indiana limestone, black granite and vitrified 
brick with half a million square feet of floor 
space a little more than Simpson’s Mont- 
real store, not as much as Eaton’s. Unlike the 
four giants competing fiercely in the theatre- 
hotel - night - club - and - tourist district in the 
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may rule the roost at home, but aman spends most of the money 





west, Dupuis Freres dominates the east-central 
shopping area, where eighty thousand cus 
tomers have crowded through its high bronze 
doors in one day. The oldest store in town, 
it's been in the same area for ninety-two years 
and in the same spot for seventy-eight 

Outside, the sidewalks are usually as crowd 
ed as theatre aisles at intermission. Inside the 
store, chocolate poissons d’avril (traditional 
French-Canadian April Fool's Day candy), 
chairs and couches of fire-engine red and lime 
green shot with gold thread, plastic statues of 
Christ with lights inside, lingerie from France. 
altar boys’ outfits and the long-knitted snow- 
shoeing caps called tuques are examined, sniff 
ed, pinched or poked by hordes of French- 
Canadian housewives. Dupuis Freres will do 
anything to make them at home, including a 
three-day women’s sale during which, accord- 
ing to the ads, Mme. Raymond Dupuis, the 
president’s wife, runs the store 

Under Quebec’s civil code, the stern French- 
Canadian father may technically have all the 
economic rights, but a Dupuis Freres survey 
has indicated that maman spends eighty-five 
percent of his disposable income. Estimates of 
the national average say that only seventy to 
seventy-five percent of Canada’s total spend- 
ing is controlled by wives 





$20 million of it a year in Dupuis Freres. Ten percent comes in as baby-bonus cheques 


While the four west-end department stores 
publish ads in the newspapers of both lan 
guages and post all signs in English and 
French, Dupuis Freres has few departments 
or services identified in English. The hi-fi sec- 


tion is uncompromisingly “haut fidelité.” The 
elevator operator booms distinctly, ‘“Troisieme 
étage en has.” If he remembers io add 


“Third floor going down,” he drops the line 
like a comedian unsure of his writers. All the 
sales personnel are supposed to speak English 
but few get any practice. Most of the five per- 
cent of customers who are “English” are really 
New Canadians, unfamiliar with either tongue 
Irish Catholics who want religious articles like 
rosaries and holy-water fonts, or, for contrast 
well-heeled young bucks whose girl friends are 
addicted to Dupuis Freres’ Paris lingerie 

All but a few of the sixteen hundred em 
ployees are French Catholics. Working there 
is something like being in a religious order 
Once a year the staff makes 4 pilgrimage to 
St. Joseph’s Oratory, a famous Montreal 
shrine; on the six annual Catholic holy days 
nearly half of them hear mass together; most 
of them pay into a fund that keeps fresh 
flowers daily before a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin in their cloak room. Though the store 
is normally open from CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 





le studio re-creation of “life at the pole,” featuring artificial snow and 


€ id reached the summit of Mt. McKinley 


The “humble” fraud 


who claimed the North Pole 


It looked like the Story of the century. 
Dozens of the toughest explorers had tried for years 
to reach the cop of the world. 
hen, in the fall of 1909, the mild and charming Dr. Frederick A. Cook 
declared he had made it. 


But he had another trip coming —- into prison as a swindler 


A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK BY JOHN EDWARD WEEMS 
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The quiet, pleasant man in the soiled, baggy 
suit felt absolutely overwhelmed by the 
tumultuous reception Copenhagen was ac 
cording him. As his ship steamed slowly 
into the harbor he was amazed to see, in the 
distance, flags fluttering in the brilliant sun 
shine. He had a vague realization that all of 
them were being flown in his honor 

He also watched hundreds of small craft 
converging on his ship, the Hans Egede, like 
so many flitting water bugs. Shouts and 
cheers from across the water reached his 
ears. Horns blew, bands played, and guns 
roared in salute—all in honor of Dr. Fred 
erick A. Cook, humble conqueror of the 
North Pole. 

The date was September 4, 1909. Copen- 
hagen has seen few other days like it 

Only three days earlier Cook’s name had 
burst like a meteor upon the newspaper- 
reading public. On September |, when the 
Hans Egede, en route from Greenland, had 
put into the Shetland Islands port of Ler 
wick, Cook had sent a telegram announcing 
his great triumph 
REACHED NORTH POLE APRIL 21, 
1908 RETURN TO COPENHAGEN 
BY STEAMER HANS EGEDEI 

The news had sparked wild rejoicing 
throughout the civilized world. The Toronto 
Star headlined: THE NORTH POLE DIS- 
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COVERED AT LAST, and most papers in 
Cook’s native United States devoted large 
portions of their front pages to his amazing 
feat. For four centuries men had been striv- 
ing to reach the North Pole, but always 
their efforts had been unsuccessful and 
often fatal. Now a mild-mannered, forty- 
four-year-old medical doctor-turned-explorer 
had apparently accomplished with surpris- 
ing ease what others had given their lives in 
attempting. Moyreover, in doing so he had 
beaten the veteran arctic explorer, Robert I 
Peary, who had been struggling poleward 
for twenty-three years 

Even as Cook’s announcement crackled 
over telegraph wires, Peary himself was in 
the arctic, in command of a giant eighth 
expedition whose avowed purpose was to 
reach the North Pole “or bust.” But Peary 
had not been heard from in months, and in 
the excitement generated by Cook’s an- 
nouncement most people forgot him 

Until this ttme Cook had been an explorer 
of moderate ability and fame. His initial ex- 
posure to adventure had been as surgeon 
on Peary’s second expedition to Greenland, 
in 1891-92. Five years later, in 1897, Cook 
had joined a two-year Belgian antarctic ex- 
pedition as surgeon. In 1906 he had served 
as co-leader of a Mount McKinley expedi- 
tion, and he declared that on September 16 
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Home came the conquering hero 
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of that year he had reached the top of the 
mountain-—the first man to do so. 

The McKinley ascent had remained his 
chief claim to fame until the announcement 
of his great triumph in the arctic. But now, 
in Copenhagen, adulation far beyond that 
reserved for any mountain climber was being 
showered on Cook 

When the Hans Egede dropped anchor a 
sharp wave of cheering echoed around the 
harbor. Crown Prince Christian of Denmark 
boarded the ship to greet his famous visitor 
Other notables, including United States Min- 
ister Maurice F. Egan, hastened to wring 
Cook's hand, and a swarm of newsmen bom- 
barded the explorer with questions 

For these people Cook reviewed the high- 
lights of his fabulous journey. From the 
northern tip of Axel Heiberg Island, 520 
miles from the Pole, he had set out across 
the drifting ice of the awesome Arctic Ocean 
on March 18, 1908, with four Eskimos (two 
of whom accompanied him for only three 
marches), twenty-six dogs and two sledges 

Arriving at the pole more than one month 
after leaving Heiberg Island, he then raced 
southward. He said he had reached land 
again on June 13, but that he had lost his 
way and had been forced to winter at Cape 
Sparbo, on Devon Island, living off the bleak 
country. Finally, CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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he 


at New York, Cook and his wife were greeted as fervently as he had been first ac 
claimed in Copenhagen. Even after he was discredited, 


toured the vaudeville circuit insisting that his claim was true. 





Reporter Philip Gibbs became suspicious when Cook 


made excuses about his lack of scientific records 





Explorer Robert Peary, the pole’s true conqueror, 


denounced Cook but his arrogance annoyed many 
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Famous families at home 





lor half a century the name of Hewitt has been 


virtually a synonym for hockey to millions of Canadians. 

























Here’s a lively and informal look oR 
ty 
at four generations of a unique and lively dynasty 
i” 
4 
By June ( allwood PHOTOGRAPHS BY PETER CROYDON 
| 
| 
k | 
oster Hewitt, who broadcast the first hockey game their years he has never discussed a business concern with her ; 7 
r carried on radio, the first ever carried on network television Foster’s father, Bill Hewitt, has been living with them since his | haae 
ind the one that more than six million Canadians see and hear wife died in an automobile accident seven years ago. The senior 7.4 
Saturday nights, is a sleepy - looking man of fifty - eight whose Hewitt is a small, immaculate, chuckling, white-haired octogenarian aw 
Spartan self-control of his emotions has resulted in a personality who sill works a full day in two OHA offices, one at the head- Me 
that is unfailingly mild and pleasant. Over the past thirty-seven quarters and the other in Maple Leaf Gardens, where he is secre- 2 
irs he has tautly described more than five thousand hockey tary. In the Hewitt tradition, Foster and Kay are delighted that he i 
games and he still brings to every one of them an anticipation that lives with them. The Hewitts all admire one another sd much they nd 
flutters his nerves all through the day of the game. “If it ever be- rarely step outside the family circle in naming their children: Fos- 
nes a chore,” he has said, “I'll quit ter’s first name is derived from his mother’s maiden name; his son 
Such a loss to the Canadian hockey scene is as unlikely as It Is Bill, thirty-one, is named Foster William Alfred, after his father 
unthinkable; the Hewitts are the country’s most steadfast hockey and two grandfathers; Bill’s son is called Bruce after his maternal 
fans. Foster's father, W. A. Hewitt, who this year irks his fifty grandfather but is alse named Foster William; Foster’s daughters, 
‘th year as an officer of the Ontario Hockey Association, 1s Ann, thirty-three, and Wendy, twenty-six, named their daughters 
eighty-four and never misses an NHL game at Maple Leaf Gardens for each other 
Foster's son Bill now shares the Saturday night broadcasts with his My conversation with the Hewitts turned on the affable axis of 
father, and fourth-generation Hewitt, Bill's six-year-old son, Foster's lack of pretension, Kay’s mothering hospitality and the 
Bruce, has already been introduced to hockey audiences. The cheeriness of the senior Hewitt. While photographer Peter Croydon 
Hewitts have a long bench took pictures, we talked of Foster’s early years as a reporter and 
Recently, for Maclean’s, I visited Foster Hewitt and his wite broadcaster, the raising of children, the sense of containment in 
Kay, a woman with the innate graciousness that a background of the Hewitt family and the intangible sometimes called desire which 
wealth and affection often produces. A graduate of the exclusive Foster believes invariably separates the greats from the also-rans in 
Bishop Strachan School and a former Junior Leaguer, Kay Hewitt every field. Through it all ran the subject of hockey, the glittering, 
has never known hardship or argument; her face has a cloistered lurid and gawky sport which has dominated and been dominated 
serenity and sweetness. The Hewitts’ fourteen-room house in the by three generations of Hewitts 
wealthy Forest Hill Village section of Toronto is furnished with “Foster has never missed a broadcast in all these years,” com- 
quiet taste that enhances what Kay considers the most important mented Kay, rummaging through her sewing basket for her current 
attribute of a home, tranquility. Convinced that a man’s home knitting project for one of her seven grandchildren. “I guess the 
should be a haven totally separated from his work, Kay has never most difficult for him was the day his mother was killed in the car 
in her lite asked Foster how things are going at the office; in all accident. Foster was at a rugby game that CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 


Three older Hewitt men are looking to Bruce, 
to carry on the family’s hockey tradition. Here the author (lé 
chats with Foster, W. A. Hewitt and Foster's son B 
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DINNER WITH A DISK JOCKEY By Robert Thomas Allen 




















j don't often i now | ; I » | TUNTOR: WIFE: 


ku ( ird x Dad 1 real kook take-off on Right you are, and speaking of time, that reminds me, 
of | I | o for so of t me ind t seem if our clock sort of up and stopped today and 
\ I I e would consider it a mighty big favor if you could 


' ‘ : \ ec, 0 oO t efte l ttie Ola probiem DISK JOCKEY: 
. I ZZiI ound y head and, ol Well, a little bird told me that it’s getting around about 
I I O her youd like yo gravy somewhere in the general neighborhood of seventeen 
to meander in the 


DISK JOCKEY: lal fi . ine gene ecuion of that general direction of a movie tonight wed better, right 


nashed potatoes or just a minutes past x. and if we're going 


} 


| it | | piece ol ¢ ( eabout this very minute and without any more to do, start whip- 
oO { ’ JUNIOR: ping along with eating our supper and continue this right 
\ ¢ f vk Right dab on t mashed potato 1iong bout the same old time tomorrow 


Y WIFE: JUNIOR: 


“3 Right j are. There you have it. Now let's get sociable S-a-a-ay, that’s a wonderful idea, Dad, and the Highland 
WIFE: ind make with this meal and later w have some cake Theatre is just minutes away and you folks will be glad 
Right ve ' | ‘ , to type dessert and that w be the whole cotton pick’n to know that they're showing a picture featuring song 

, if you didnt know stylings for your listening pleasure including those big 


rolling with THE BIG ONE ON THE TOP TEN SUP DISK JOCKEY: favorites: The Everly Brothers and "TIL I KISSED YUH, 
PERS MEAT AND MASHED POTATOES AND } P I sé yu still save two ways every time and Paul Anka and PUT YOUR HEAD ON MY 


KO 





HERE WE GO! yo hop. Yo ve money and you Save time. SHOULDER. 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE SUPER 88 HOLIDAY SCENICOUPE 





Gine“than NOW! 
OW: 
An Oldsmobile Holiday, that is... the kind you can enjoy are whispering past—hushed by exclusive Quadri-Balanced 
every happy day of the year. Olds Holiday styling, from its ride, incomparable new Rocket engine power—that your 
trim new grille to its sleek rear deck, is refreshing as ocean Holiday is at its exhilarating best. 
ozone. And the door of an Olds Holiday is your open invita- Holiday plans start at your Oldsmobile Quality dealer’s. Visit 
tion to bask in a new world of relaxing, stretch-out comfort. him very soon and get an early start on your year-round 
But it’s when you're behind the wheel and the effortless miles Holiday. You deserve one. 
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‘the gleam of 
stainless steel 


al EATON'S oF CANADA 
coast to coast 


It’s the BIG 





‘cleam of stainless steel” presentation ut 
Eaton’s retail stores from coast to coast. You'll see 
hundreds of beautiful, durable nickel stainless steel 
products for the home. So practical...so economical 
steel is easy to clean and keep clean, 
won't rust, never loses its lovely lustrous look. 


because stainles 


Nic kel does oreal things Lor stainles strengthens it, 
reater durability, helps it withstand heat and 


corrosion...ensures years ol good hard use. Look for the 
ee oo” 
18-8 


mark which identifies nickel stainless steel products 
Shop Eaton’s often for wonderful values in gleaming 

nickel stainless steel. Available at or through 
any Katon retail store, order office, or through 


cives it g 





! 
Katon’s mail order catalogue. 


Inco 
Nickel 


makes stainless steel 
perform better, longer 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Time 


L COA Son 
| Alaving a Grand time. 
| prom here we're 
| hw 


i 
§ 
4 
. 
3 
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for as long as we feel like it. That’s 
what retirement holds out for most 


St. Lawrence—A musical masterpiece. 


Superb in its tonal qualities, luxurious piav yak! 
in its craftsmanship. This Stereo Hi-Fi 

by Blaupunkt captures the full ambit 

of sound—be it recorded or living FM, ny on gE io te 
AM radio. You will experience unfor- eee : “” 


gettable moments with Blaupunkt. ROBERT BOSCH (CANADA) LTD. 
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to go away—and stay cway 


For example: 


Supposing you are a man of 28 and wis! 
to secure an Annuity of $100 per month, 























of us commencing at 65 and continuing as 
long as you live. Your monthly premium 
lhe big question, of course, i would be only $14.90. 
Will uu have the means? In other AND YOUR PREMIUMS ARE DEDUCTIBLE 
vords, if you keep up your present rate FOR INGOME TAX PURPOSES WITHIN 
| aving, will you have financial CERTAIN LIMITS. 
independence on retirement This is only one example of a govern 
e t led 
If the answer is “‘no’’, you might look ment annuity. You can purchase plans 
nto the excellent Retirement Saving that start at 50, 60 and 65. What's 
Plans provided by Canadian Govern more there is no medical examination 
ment Annuities ; and the annuity can’t lapse 
" " 0 Mail this coupon for detailed information 
is CR aire ete ORegR RRS 2 \0- ea aamae ts 
a lo: Director, Canadian Government Annuitic | 
( Department of Labour, Ottawa, (Postage Free 9M 
/ Re | 
Please send me complete information on Canadian Government | 
Ar 
My Nameis | 
vay. Mr. Mrs. Miss | 
a \ 
Thane I live at Date of Birth | 
UVER | 
; Age when annuity to start Telephone | 
: I understand that information given will be strictly confidential 








\laclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


5 “ae rHE STORY ON PAGE ONE: A suspenseful courtroom 
BEST BET | drama starring Rita Hayworth as a woman on trial for the 
murder of het policeman husband. Sanford Meisner contributes an acid sketch 
isty prosecutor. This tough and honest film was written and directed by 
Clifford Odets. Especially notable is its swift but unhurried cross-cutting from 
ce to face during the climactic moments, unmarred by background music. The 


excellent cast includes Gig Young as Miss Hayworth’s lover and co-defendant, 


Anthony Franciosa as a razor-witted young defense counsel, and Mildred 
Dunnock as Young’s mother, a pious and smiling dragon 


CARRY ON TEACHER: The British farceurs who lampooned the army in 
Carry On Sergeant and the hospitals in Carry On Nurse are at it again in thelr 


t "I > +} 
t gagfest, will 


é in English school as the locale. Among the participants are 
benign headmaster (Ted Ray), several incredibly inept instructors, and a 


ing of diabolical little angels in the classrooms. Rating: fait 


1001 ARABIAN NIGHTS: The nearsighted Mr. Magoo’s first feature-length 
rtoon. {t is shrewdly tailored for the kiddies and probably tolerable to many 


rownups as well, although years of repetition have staled the great man’s 
omic repertoire. This time he appears as Aladdin’s boss, Uncle Abdul Azziz 
Magoo, a Baghdad lamp-shop proprietor 


SHE DIDN’T SAY NO! Persistent coyness and an overstressed “charm” are 
the hallmarks of this disappointing British comedy. It stars the attractive Eileen 
Herlie as a much-sinned-against Irish spinster whose family consists of six 


hildren sired by five different fathers 


SOLOMON AND SHEBA: This multi-million-dollar semi-biblical extravaganza 

one hour shorter than Ben-Hur, but it seems to take at least twice as long to 
sit through. Yul Brynner as Solomon is a gloomy monarch; Gina Lollobrigida, 
looking like a rather bored strip-teaser, is the royal temptress who seduces him 
for political reasons. The battle scenes are suitably imposing. With George 


Sanders, Marisa Pavan, Finlay Currie 


FARZAN THE APE MAN: A routine but acceptable addition to the never 
ending African adventure series, with a thew Tarzan (Denny Miller) as the tree- 
dwelling jungle lord. Joanna Barnes is Jane, and Cesare Danova is a teeth- 


enashing villain 


GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


The Miracle: Costume drama. Poor 
The Mouse That Roared: Comedy. Good 


Anatomy of a Murder: Courtroom drama 
Excellent 

Beloved Infidel: Romantic drama. Fair Never So Few: War romance. Good 

Ben-Hur: Biblical drama. Excellent North West Frontier: Action drama in 

The Best of Everything: Drama. Fair i India. Good 

The Bloody Brood: Crime drama. Fair The Nun’s Story: Drama. Excellent 


The Captain from Koepenick: German Odds Against Tomorrow: Drama. Good 
satirical comedy. Good On the Beach: Atom-survival drama 
Carlton-Browne of the F.O.: British | Good. 


comedy. Good 


Cash McCall: Comedy-drama. Fair 


Operation Petticoat: Comedy. Fair 


Pillow Talk: Comedy. Excellent 


Edge of Eternity: Melodrama. Fair Porgy and Bess: Music-drama. Good 
Ferry to Hong Kong: British comedy- Pork Chop Hill: War drama. Good 

drama. Fair | Room at the Top: Adult drama from 
The FBI Story: G-man drama. Good | Britain. Excellent 


The 5 Pennies: Biog-musical. Good The Scapegoat: Drama. Fair 
Sign of the Gladiator: Drama. Poor 


4 Summer Place: Drama. Fair 


Girls Town: Reformatory drama. Poor 
A Hole in the Head: Comedy. Good 


House of Intrigue: Spy drama. Fair They Came to Cordura: Drama. Good 


Third Man on the Mountain: Alpine 
The Last Angry Man: Drama. Good drama. Good 

Left, Right and Centre: Comedy. Fair —30—: Newspaper drama. Fair 

Li'l Abner: Comic musical. Good Tiger Bay: Suspense drama. Good 


The Man Who Couldn’t Talk: Courtroom 
drama. Fair 

The Man Who Understood Women: 
Romantic comedy. Fair. 


I'm All Right, Jack: Comedy. Good 


Upstairs and Downstairs: Comedy. Fair 

The Wonderful Country: Western. Good 

The Wreck of the Mary Deare: Sea 
mystery-drama. Excellent 
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Incomparable emporium 


of the brothers Dupuis 


2 
4 


Continued from page 


9.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m all are on hand at 
a.m. for a ten-minute “morning mes 
sage’ over the public address system. The 
general manager. J. Emile Boucher, con 
gratulates every employee whose birthday 
it is before he talks about the day’s spe 
cial sales. The Dupuis staff went along 
ieerfully with three quarters of a cen 
tury of benevolent paternalism and then 
eight years ago, held a strike that made 
Dupuis Freres Canada’s only department 
store with a collective bargaining agree 
ment covering all employees. In Mont 
rea English speaking labor tends to be 
yetter paid than the French, but not at 
Dupuis Freres: as members of the Na 
tional Syndicate of Store Employees of 
the Canadian and Catholic Federation of 
Labo D puis help earns as much as the 
people in comparable English stores 
However, it's the employees’ near-uni 
versal Catholicism, rather than their 


nion activity, that makes the store the 


favorite of the hundreds of religious 
orders that have accounts for their 
schools, orphanages, hospitals, asylums 
ind cloiste: Through the aisles move 


lozens of black-robed priests and pairs 
of nuns with downcast eyes and a galt 
that suggests floating on ai 

Founded half a century ago to cater to 
them, the service du clergé, or clerical 
department, undertakes the monumental 
the complex or the trifling with equal 
aplomb. It has furnished every stick of 
furniture from beds to rugs to sacred 
candles in the chapel for the new fifty 
room residence of the Fraternite Sacre 
dotale a religious order in Hull, Que 
if a priest from the country finds himself 
in a Montreal hospital without his bath 
robe, this same department will rush a 
new one right over. A dining room at 
Dupuis Freres reserved for the clergy 
sells wine to some priests, who are ac 
customed to it with lunch. The Quebec 
Liquor Commisston issues a unique pe! 
mit that, technically, allows general mar 


yer Boucher to serve wine and beer on 


} 7 wcher y . th 

e premises. Boucher cracks If there’s 
trouble ts me that goes to jail 

Serving unch lOWeVE is the lea 


of what the department does for the 
clergy. When a village é gets a tele 
‘ram from Rome announcing he's to 
be consecrated a bishop, he’s In an env! 
ible position compared with his counter 
) 
] 


part in Ontario. The Ontario parish priest 
will probably go to an ecclesiastical t 


tailor 
for his vestments. elsewhere for his ring 
he one Catholics kiss—perhaps some 
ere else for the pectoral cross. He may 
send to Rome for everything. He may be 
incertain of the details. The Quebec 


eaves it all to Dupuis Freres. The man 


of the s é ‘ é e, his experi 
ence trusted implicitly by the French 
Catholic hierarchy. will round p the new 


thousand dollars’ worth of 





bishop’s thre 





vestments and jewelry, make sure every 
thing fits and attend the consecration 
ceremonle iS a representative of U 
store 
While ining a businessman, such 
representative must be letter perfect in 


Catholic ritual and discreetly able to 
learn how much a priest wants to spend 
without giving offense. Dupuis Freres, 
just once, had an over-enthusiastic sales 
man who would outfit a new bishop with 


a two-thousand-dollar ring even though 
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“CERTAINLY IT’S MY 
OWN MARMALADE!” 


Nearly 7000 Canadians own Salada-Shirriff-Horsey Ltd., and a high number of these owners 
are women and family purchasing agents. Naturally their interest in Salada-Shirriff-Horsey 
products is much greater than average. To them, the way we make our products is the way we 
run their business! And rightly so! There’s something about a financial interest that makes all of 
our owners dedicated salespeople. They believe everyone should buy their products. We think 
so too—but we also like to let our products, such as Shirriff Marmalade, sell themselves in your 
home with your family as taste-judge and jury. Only in this way will you discover what our 
shareowners know to be true: every product wearing the bright red Chessman “Symbol of 
Excellence” is a quality product second to none in the land. Next time you shop look for this Symbol. 





c BB 


Salada-Shirriff-Horsey products are known across the land 


by their Chessman “Symbol of Excellence” shown on every brand. 





SALADA-SHIRRIFF-HORSEY Ltd. 


¥%60 
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-and be glad 
you tried Tampax 


you re 


® you never know that 


wearing it 


® you feel so dainty, so poised, 
so confident 

® nothing can show and no one 
can know 

® there eV iny chafing, never 
any odo! 

® youl ind il protected 
AgaAMNst eve oucning it 

® changing and disp ire ways 
dainty 


Tampax is the 


ern way 


Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies: 


wherever drug products are sold. 
Canadian Tampax Corporation Ltd., 


Brampton, Ontario. 
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¢ iW ne here They mentioned me 
cal department, to which I 


audience with the pope 


He gave 


uote i sort of 


xperience of a lifetime 


pul white 


ra 
cclesiastical cap. But my job isnt as eso 


ounds. Primarily were anothe! 


home decorating 


delive or credit checking 


riment ays Nis 


\ 
uke any otner 


store elt 
tional French Canadian stl) 
banking in the top of his sock and puts 


vn cash for everything. I mean, I'm 


in accountant and well educated and 


forth. but before I took this job seven 
ea ago I was apprehensive about credl 
mvself. We French have a nagging idea 
there something shameful or immoral 


bout owing money on anything Today, 


although Dupuis Freres has built up 


hundred thousand accounts, it 


ipoul i 
knows this is low in relation to its total 


business, and 


bald and rather menac 
’ controller 


ing collection managel ind 
! 
rdds On our credit sales we lose less 


1 cent on the dollar through bad 


ccounts. It’s partly the French tempera 
ind partly me. You've heard you 


vet blood from a stone? Believe me 





l ca This box of Kleenex he sa 
ndishing one is here for women who 
.e) c irs 
French-Canadian ¢ re is more chee! 
f y reflected in a couple of departments 
‘ elated but connected by i 
of small boys. The same dark 
olemn-faced youngster in the rei 
C ect n yn tl i 
I ed or Diack soutane id the 
I rplice will be down in sport 
ods an hour later fingering hockey 
When Boston Bruins ge ito 
| ffs against Montreal Canadiens, the 
to order Boston sweaters be 
e bo want to look like lay 
the ee on television. (Canadien unt 
< oT c se, oulse i others ten to 
) someone h 


Eleven years ago, 





Store began 


football equipment 
little. The 


Alouette ot on television too ind to 


itnhough it used to sell very 


in east-end Catholic school may buy 


football uniforms 


complete 


and a dozen balls at once 
Call it skill or good fortune, Dupuis 
> " } sti r t i 12 re 
Frere iS sually anticipated the direc 


tion in which French Canada would 


mp. | 1868, the year after Confedera 
tion, it was thought to be mercantile 
madness to open a store on St. Catherine 
Street East, the ragged fringe of a depres 
on-ridden city of a hundred thousand 
The only shopping district then worth the 
name was between the river front and St 


James Street. Today, that once-booming 


irea is mostly plants, warehouses and tot 


tering old office buildings 


Fréres is just 


while Dupuis 

where it wants to be 

The founder, Nazaire Dupuis, was 

twenty-four when he brought his widow 
J from St. Jac 


ed mother and his family 
to Montreal and opened 


Achigan 
{ 


LOOdS 


gues 


i dry shop. Before he died at 


thirty-two, Nazaire sailed five times to 
Europe to arrange sources of supply and 
lines of credit that saw him through the 
depression of the Sixties and Seventies 
Nazaire was the eldest of eight boys 
ind a girl. All took a 
hand in the enterprise at one time or an 
blocks, to 


seven brothers 


other. They moved it a few 


the present site, in 1882. Narcisse Dupuis, 


i 
granduncle of the current president, was 


sole owner by 1896, when he bought the 


five store 


on either side of him and gave 
Dupuis Freres its block-long frontage on 


St. Catherine. It was still so much a fam- 


y business that no limited company was 


formed until 1908 


They shopped for a whole year 


In those days the store needed the big 


vest buffet lunch counter in Canada 


French-Canadian families from all over 


western Quebec made an annual all-day 


ojourn at Dupuis Freres for a year’s sup 


ply of Easter hats and gloves, little white 
suits and dresses for the sacrament of 


confirmation, and black mourning clothes 


in case anyone should die. At every an 
nual March sale, crowds were so dense 
they burst through at least one glass 
showcase. Farm children who'd never 


seen toy counters scrambled excitedly on 


top of them. The crowding was so bad 


and business so good that in 1928 an 


addition was built that doubled the floor 
hundred thousand 


space to two 


feet. Another addition, in 1948, increased 


square 


the floor area to the present half million 


square feet 


Actually, the first step to reduce crowd 
ing had been taken as far back as 1921 
when the mail-order division was opened 


After the country folk got 


ised to shop 


ping by mail, they no longer descended 
on the Montreal store in such droves. The 
mail-order division used to reach far be 


yond Quebec. A clerk packing orders for 


the Oblate missionaries at Fort Good 
Hope was required to know the maximum 
oad in would agree to carry ove! 





the portages north of Edmonton. (Every 


thing in bundles of a hundred pounds or 


1948, Dupuis Freres regretfully 


sked the religious orders in the far nortt 


to deal with the Hudson’s Bay ¢ ompany 
it Winnipeg 


[ransportation costs, always 


paid by the store, were getting prohibitive 
between Montreal and the Northwest 


the time it was building the 


division, in the mid-Twenties, 
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hired A. G 
retired school principal from Outremont. 
staff on 
now, but a contempo 


Dupuis Freres Lemerise, a 


to lecture the salesmanship 
| emerise 1S dead 
rary account indicates he had 
thirty 


newspapel 


a million-dollar idea years too 


soon: probing the customer's psyche. An 


article in the Montreal Star in 1928 gave 


this glimpse of the Lemerise doctrine 


“Customers fall into four general classi 


fications The conic-faced type with 


the red tie and flashy suit is the money- 
maker and should be humored. Show him 


the novelties, the more sensational the 


better. Don't talk to him about values o1 


explain why things are expensive Ol 
cheap 4 comprehensicn of the 
motives that impel a customer to buy 


subject of 


is a concern to the scientific 
salesman.” Refined a little and christened 
motivation research,” this approach has 
recently made rich men of countless psy 
chologists 

Around 
long before he wrote and starred in the 


this time, Gratien Gelinas, 
unprecedented success, Tit-Coq, was earn 
ing ten dollars a week selling blankets at 
Here Camillien 
Houde, the most popular mayor 
the French—in 
to manage a little informal campaigning 


along with his shopping 


Dupuis Freres too, 
among 
history, 


Montreal's used 


rhe store is so conscious of its lively 
heritage, of being a part of French-Cana- 
dian life, that it insists all its advertising 
It abhors 
anglicisms like “un vrai bon bargain” for 


be a model of literate French 
‘a really good bargain.” Its annual award, 


Le Prix de la Langue Francaise de 
Dupuis, is designed to help French-Cana- 
dian writers in a most practical way. In 
stead of receiving a medal or scroll, the 
winning author—last year it was Michel 
Anglaise et le 


Brunet for La Présence 


Canadien—gets to sell five hundred extra 
copies to Dupuis Freres. The store then 
awards these as prizes for the best French 
essays by five hundred senior high-school 
students 

Freres’ most serious trouble 


Dupuis 
occurred in 1952, when it was faced with 
a three-month strike unique in Canadian 
With 
ment’s blessing, even its urging, employ 

forty years belonged to a 
National Syndicate of Store 
Employees of the Canadian and Catholic 
Federation of Labor. Although English 
speaking department store help was bet 
ter paid, the union “little 
more than a_ benevolent society,” as 
Boucher, the general manager, puts it 


department-store history manage 


ees had for 
union, the 


was docile, 


In the early Fifties the union unexpect 


edly awoke, got legal certification and 


began to rumble about raises ranging 


from five to ten dollars a week. Manage 
ment was firm: nothing doing 
Che union called a strike at | 
the night of Friday, May 2, 1952 
1 


du Berger, 


1.30 p.m 
Maurice 
director of services, remem 
bers: “That night management told me 
If we stay open for three days without 
them, they'll come back to 
you do it?” Well, without delivery drivers 


or telephone operators or sales clerks, we 


work. Can 


stayed open. Of course, the strike went 
Tor eighty seven days 
The store had about twelve hundred 


employees. Eighty-five non-union depart 


ment heads and a handful of senior ex 
ecutives worked frantically in shirtsleeves 


all that first 


about twenty 


weekend They unbolted 


cash registers and lined 


them up at the doors, supermarket fash 
ion. In Saturday’s papers, they advertised 
a mammoth self-service sale: twenty per 


cent off everything in the store Monday 
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MEDALLION HOMES 


are built with your dreams in mind 


When your home is a Medallion Home 
—you are assured of extra comfort, con- 
venience and efficiency in three important 
ways, all of which help to protect your 
investment. 

First, you can be sure of HOUSE- 
POWER ...a well balanced electrical 
system with plenty of capacity for to- 
day’s needs—and for extra circuits in 
the future. 

There will be one or more major ap- 
pliances installed in your Medallion 
Home... it will be wired to accommo- 
date a wide range of additional electric 
appliances. Now and in the future you 


will be able to enjoy all the advantages 
of Living Better Electrically. 

You will have Planned Lighting too 
... ample lighting for activity centres, 
decorative lighting for gracious living, 
and proper illumination for safety both 
indoors and outdoors. 

When you buy a new home—LOOK 
FOR THE MEDALLION SYMBOL. 

Only homes that meet the above re- 
quirements are qualified to display it. 

If you’re living in an older home— 
MODERNIZE IT TO MEDALLION 
STANDARDS. 

All progressive Builders and Electrical 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL WEEK—FESB. 7th—FEB. 13th 




















Contractors recommend and will! install 
electrical systems that qualify for 
Medallion certification. 


FIND OUT HOW YOU CAN HAVE 
A MEDALLION HOME... CALL 
YOUR ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 
OR YOUR LOCAL HYDRO OFFICE. 
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LIVE BETTER ELECTRICALLY 





With any kind of good cheese 











is sure to please! 


canadian 
port 





The perfect “snack”’ 
wine —74” Port — 
Canada’s largest 
premium selling 
port wine — 


by far! 
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morning. Before the eyes of the dismayed 
picket lines, eighty thousand people a day 
began to storm Dupuis Freres 

Delivery 


snorts du Berger. “At such 


prices t 


ley didn't care. Men walked past 
me with kitchen ranges on their backs 
Raymond Dupuis, the president, sold 


outboard motors “People isked me how 
fast a motor would drive such and such 
boat he recalls All I could tell them 
I it was selling at twenty percent 

off 
The strikers fought back with an ex 
citing variety of guerrilla tactics. They'd 


stampede an escalator full of women by 


releasing white mice or detonating a stink 





bomb. But genuine bitterness crept in as 

\ sympathizing union sent a form 
etter to the clergy and to other custom 
ers charging that what really happened 
during the first weekend was that all price 
tags were secretly raised twenty percent 
ul that “the twenty percent reduction 
was SIMPly a lle thrown in the faces of 
French (¢ lians.” Dupuis Freres said it 
vould sue union for libel, but it drop 
ped ti matter when the strike ended 
Ihe strikers protested to city hall and to 
the archbishop that “police on horseback 
charged our picket lines A young girl 


rrested for creating a disturbance 

ile pleading with shoppers to stay out 
of the store. During the three months the 
trik isted bout five hundred people 


denouncing 


ckled back to their jobs. 


Continued from page 26 


the strikers for fools, and themselves be- 
ing denounced as scabs 

During the strike, Boucher, who had 
been working for Beauchemin Limitée, a 
small Dupuis affiliate, was made general 
manager of the department store. He 
surveyed the carnage and within two 
weeks Dupuis Freres setiled for raises 
ranging from four to eight dollars. “They 
wanted the money,” Boucher muses. “A 
raise is progress. Yet, paradoxically, I’ve 
always been sure an underlying cause of 
the strike was their resistance to certain 
streamlined accounting and selling meth 
ods, perhaps pushed at them too abruptly 
But we must go forward or die. The 
French customer's love of tradition is not 


a love of cumbersome, slow, old - hat 





methods 

Yupuis Freres backs up this view of 
the French customer with a_ speedy 
credit-card system for those who have 
accounts; a central wrapping desk that 
collects purchases for you from all over 
the store and has them ready when you 
leave; and a subpost office to weigh and 
stamp mailed gifts. Indeed, in the west 
end, floats in the Santa Claus parade 
to the younger English stores are stil 
dragged through the streets by tractors 
Dupuis Freres’ Pere Noél, on the other 
hand, arrives in Lafontaine Park every 
year by descending from the sky as he’s 
supposed to. He comes down in a bright 
vellow helicopter — 


A visit with the Foster Hewitts 





‘‘When I began that broadcast from Prague, I was 


o sick and weak I didn’t know I was on my feet’’ 


ifternoon and Bill found him and told 
him about it. It was too late then to get 
1 substitute so Foster did the hockey 
broadcast that night 

Foster was reflective My health has 
been remarkably good,” he observed ] 
can go a long time without even a cold 
Sometimes I have had severe laryngitis 
on the day of the game but I just fight it 
until I break it down 

“You mean I asked you can beat 
aryngitis with will power 
“Something like that agreed Foster 
The worst was last winter in Prague; did 


you hear about that? Well, the last game 





e 





was coming up, the final between Bel 
ville and Czechoslovakia for the world’s 


championship. A few days before that, | 


came down with pneumonia. The Czech 
doctor was treating me with honey, hot 
milk and butter, if you can imagine such 
a thing. | would have died if the Belleville 
team doctor hadn't brought seme sulpha 
My temperature was up to 105 and I was 
trying to get someone else to do the big 
game but there was no one 

‘On the day of the game, I stood up 
and I was so sick and weak I didn’t know 
I was on my feet. I guess I was delirious 


my eves were out of focus and there 





seemed to be shafts of ht going in all 





directions. They wrapped me up, my tem 
perature was down to 104%, and they 
took me to the cold, damp room in the 
rink, where I did the broadcast 

“As soon as we heard his voice, 
Gramps and I knew he was very sick,” 
interrupted Kay. “Luckily we didn’t know 
how bad it was 


My mind was clear but my throat was 
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nearly closed,” continued Foster. “I put 
all the effort into it that I could and after 
the first period the juices started moving 
around in my throat again and I was all 
right. Doctors later told me I went 
through the pneumonia crisis during the 
broadcast.” 

After the game, Foster was flown to 
London, where he arrived with blood 
coming out of both ears from the pres 
sure. He was unconscious for the next 
four days; British doctors told him it is 
incredible that he survived. 

“I got pneumonia in the first place 
because the radio room in the rink was 
unheated,” Foster added, his tone free 
of rancor. “I’ve watched other people do 
sports broadcasts and they don’t get work 
ed up at all.” He shook his head in 
wonderment. “But I get quite hot when 
1 work. I'm so excited I perspire and 
lose weight every game. I just /ive it, 
you know His unusual intensity em 
barrassed him and he finished hurriedly, 
“Well, I got overheated as usual doing 
a semi-final game and because the room 
was so cold I got a chill afterwards. Next 
thing I knew it was pneumonia 

‘Why do you like hockey so much? 

Foster shifted and considered ‘It 
represents the very best of Canadians, | 
think. Despite the critics, hockey is full 
of sportsmanship. The men in it must 
have the ability to give and take and 
many of them go on to become leaders 
in our country. Hockey players live clean 
lives, most of them; they're good ex 
amples to our children.” 

While Foster 


customarily expresses 


Continued on page 40 
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pres fainless Steel does! When pots and 
next J ; 
s+ ig ans are Stainless Steel, they’re always 
‘sunny side up. There's nothing like it for 
place - ; 
“ keeping kitchenware smiling, year in and 
eas year out. It won’t dull or tarnish and 
vork it never loses its happydisposition. at's 
ac why you'll see Stainless everyWhere you 
and look — hanging round.4hé kitchen or 
é it . é a . . 
es highithe-sky onthe newest buildings. 
— Next time you shop for kitchenware or 
doing 
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ch? they're Stainless Steel ATLAS 
It 


It’s your assurance 
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In a few short weeks the Jet Age, and a new era, comes tc 
Canada. Just think, Vancouver and Toronto will be only four hour: 


. 
TCA’s DC-8 combines the hest apart; you'll be able to fly from Montreal to England in 6 hours 
Speed is not the only thing that Tca Jetliner Service will bring you 

of two worlds ‘ Douglas experience Ait Travel will be more comfortable, more pleasant than eve 
before. High above the weather, in the serene, sunny world of th 

upper air, flying is smooth and steady. So quiet that you'll enjoy 


and Rolls-Royce dependability high-fidelity music as you go! 


The wonderful aircraft that makes it all possible is the giant Tc 
° .- » . J 
pc-8. TCA engineers specified the best of two worlds -- the aircraft 
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ymes ta by Douglas, the world’s most experienced builder of airliners, 
ir hourg the jet engines by illustrious Rolls-Royce. TCA’s introduction of 
hours] Jetiiner Service is another, notable “first” for travel in Canada. 


ag you JETLINER SERVICE BEGINS... 


APRIL. Daily se rT acros anada in hoth directions 


MONTREAL~TORONTO-VANCOUVER 


in eve 
1 of th 


Il enjoy june. ce- MONTREAL to BRITAIN 


JUNI ily thr rvice from VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG 
ant TC TORONTO and MONTREAL to BRITAIN 
aircraft FULL INFORMATION FROM YOUR TCA JET TRAVEL AGENT 


THAT'S DC-8 COMFORT! 


LET YOURSELF GO . 
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Why Stay in School? 


EVERY TEEN-AGER capable of absorbing an education should 
stay at school until he graduates. The problem usually is 
to convince him why he should, because he does not realize how 
important an education is to his future. 
Generally he does not know that if he leaves school two or three 
years too soon, he will pay for those two or three 
years all the rest of his life. 


Sun Life’s leaflet WHY STAY IN SCHOOL puts this matter squarely 
up to the teen-ager, and explains the challenge and 
the tremendous promise which school offers him. If you have 
teen-age children, you should get a copy of this leaflet for them. 


Issued as a public service by Sun Life Assurance Company of 

Canada, WHY STAY IN SCHOOL and other booklets 

in Sun Life’s Values In Education Series are available without 
charge or obligation. Just use the coupon below. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Branch offices and representatives from coast to coast 





“Values in Education," WHY STAY IN SCHOOL? 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


Sun Life Building, Montreal, Que. WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT SCHOOL BOARDS 


py of each of the WHAT ABOUT TECHNICAL 
Sun Life's new Educational booklets AND TRADE SCHOOLS ? 


SPORTS TIPS FOR TEEN-AGERS 


Please send me a ¢ 
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| For the first time GISELE MACKENZIE tells her own story. 
- : : t4tyall | 
a How in her Winnipeg childhood, she was “the oddball with 
: the 7 ’ nd violin cas 
Wi he C BC iddenly dropped her popular radio show 


PO} 
t} tf nan i } ly eo 
ome of the t € names in show business 


1 hind ud—nel! se 10 ccesS aS a singing Star. 


| Don't miss Gisele’s four-part stor 


i C ! | Lory, + 
to Stan Helleur, beginning in the next MACLEAN $ On sale Feb. 16 
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himself in plain, worn words and behaves 
in such a self-effacing manner that he is 
gathering, he 
the unemotional, un- 
Boxing cham- 
high school and university, 


easily 
Is fal 


overlooked in any 
from being 
troubled man he appears 
pion at both 
he was a long time getting over his regret 
that he 


ceed as 


wasn't heavy enough to suc- 


a professional athlete in a team 
sport 

It all best,” he 
commented with almost convincing calm. 
“I’m happy now that I didn’t do better in 


sport 


worked out for the 


I was guided into being an observer 
rather than a participant—most fortunate 
thing that ever happened to me as far as 
my career is concerned.” 

“Did you mind losing when you were 
a participant? 

“I certainly did mind.’ 

“What did you do about it?” 

Foster chuckled. “I generally won.” 
“Do you ever lose your temper?” 

‘Never, I 
ways done it 


‘What 


angry? 


ust burn up inside. I've al- 
that 


kind of 


Way 


people make you 


Foster was quick to answer, and em- 
phatic. “People who think they can put 
something over on me, that I’m a push- 
over. I that 
I'm not 


might give impression, but 

Do you ever get depressed?” 

‘Sure, everyone has ups and downs. I 
keep mine to myself. I figure it’s my own 
doing. I take all the responsibility for it.” 

You're aren't 


sensitive to criticism, 
you 

“Very, but you just have to take it.” 

“Whom do you confide in?” 

“No one.” Foster tapped his chest with 
a finger. “Myself.” 

His father 
ment 


amiable 


like 


nodded in agree- 


“Foster’s always been that,” 


he said proudly 


Earlier, Kay Hewitt had remarked, “I 
don't think Foster ever doubts himself 
I've never known him to do anything that 
he hasn't finished and hasn't done well. 


Like the time he started doing the games 


on television. He wanted to do it simul- 


cast, with his voice going out on both 
radio and television, and they said it 
wouldn't work. He insisted that it would 
and of course it has. Foster is one of 
those people who can handle their own 
affairs. I don’t think he ever consults 


anyone 
Their thirty-five years of marriage have 
singularly “We've had 
Kay recalled. “Our dog was hit 
Billy broke his arm. But ex- 


been untroubled 
crises 


by a car; 


cept for the deaths of my father and 
Foster's mother, we've never had any- 
thing really disturbing or upsetting. Fos- 


ter and | differ on the smallest 
point in 


if Foster 


never 
front of the children. But then, 
said black 


was white, it would 


far as | am concerned.” 


Kay met 


while he 


be white as 


Foster and when they were 


sixteen was attending 


Neither 


anyone else. “He was a quiet boy, 


Upper 
Canada 


dated 


College ever seriously 
Kay remembered. “Very soothing to be 


with 


Foster had been a quiet, neat child. 
His father, then sports editor of the To- 
ronto Star, took him along on assign- 
nents. Foster went to New York when 
he was two. saw his first hockey game 


when he was three. At ten, he was shag- 
t the Toronto Maple Leaf base- 
When he 
he played by himself 


floor of the 





ill practices. wasn't with his 

at school, 

third 
| 


it home. The Hewitt 


house was covered with his electric train 
set which Foster kept in perfect run- 
ning order. He collected, among other 
things, miniature soldiers — “not those 
cheap tin ones; these were good — High- 


Arabs, even Boy Scouts.” He 


| scler 
sanae©rs 
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ended up with about fifteen hundred of 
them. 

“He passed the whole collection on to 
Bill,” interjected Kay, squinting at some 
satin ribbon to bind a doll blanket. “They 
were just like new, not a chip out of one 
of them. Anything Foster has, he’s care- 
ful of, But then Bill wrecked everything 
his father passed on. Those soldiers were 
battered and lost in no time.” 

“Didn't that upset you?” I asked Fos- 
ter. 

“Not a_ bit,” he replied serenely 
“Everything Bill did was what I wanted 
to do. He has the combination of phy- 
I just 
live in him, The soldiers were trivial. He 
was enjoying them in a different 
than I had.” 

“I believe 
their 


sique and desire that I don't have 
way 


have to children 
remarked Foster. “If 
think for them, they’re not going to grow 
up to be individuals. They 
much direction, like a hockey player can 
be over-coached.” 

“Yes, but they have to you,” 
added Kay. “If I told them something, 
they had to do it.” 

“Well, 
they 


you give 


heads,” you 


can get too 


respect 


there are a few rules 


have to 


simple 
follow of course,” Foster 
agreed. 

Kay explained that when the children 
were teenagers the practice of many of 
their friends was to go from one party 
to a second, called a breakfast party. The 
Hewitts forbade this, on the grounds that 
one party was plenty. The children were 
to be home a half hour after the party 
ended. “Wendy came in a little late one 
night, so she didn’t go out for a month. 
That ended that.” 


os 
. 


“Why penalize Bill 


“You raised Bill pretty much the same 
way you were raised, didn’t you, Foster?” 
I asked 

“Yes,” Foster agreed, “I 
him with me, like my dad did when I was 
a boy. He was on the Young Canada 
Night broadcast when he was eight years 
old. Bill is raising his son Bruce pretty 
much the Last 
was on a Young Canada broadcast. I was 
that, 
five and none of us had any idea what 
he might say. I forget now what he did 
say, ‘He shoots, he scores,’ I think. We'll 
him to work one of these 


used to take 


same way too. year, he 


worried about since he was only 


be putting 
days.” 

The background music to the conver- 
sation came from a radio, tuned to Fos- 
ter’s station CKFH, which recently step 
ped up its t most of 


wattage to cove! 
southern Ontario 


“I don’t think Foster would have 
bought that station if Bill hadn’t been so 
interested in radio, would you dear? 


said Kay. 

“No I wouldn't have. I rather thought 
I'd like Bill to be a lawyer, but from 
the time he was sixteen all he could see 
He worked on 
holidays.” 


was radio radio stations 
in his summer 

“I was in Niagara one summer,” re- 
called father in a 


light voice. “Billy wrote me from Kenora 


Foster Hewitt's soft, 
and said, ‘Gramps, I've been here three 
days and I think I like radio. The next 
letter, he said the boss had gone fishing 
and he was in charge of the station. He 
was seventeen then.” 

“You made Bill 
didn’t you?” I asked Foster. 

“Yes, I've always feared the kind of 
criticism that. When Bill 
moved in as manager, he had two strikes 
against him, being the boss’ son. I think 
he has overcome that because he is so 
good at his job.” He considered empty 
space for a moment. “I how 


CKFH, 


manager of 


involved in 


don't see 
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soft 
nora 
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nd of 


1 Bill 
strikes 
think 
is so 
empty 


how 





yo 


the 


an Opportunity 


can beat 
him of 
someone will criticize you 


Bill 
backed him 


problem. Why deprive 


because you think 
his move first, and Foster 
added Kay in 


she 


made 
i more force 
ful voice than normally uses 
had an 


fal 


face expression of 
As 


ed, though he 


the 


Foster's 


wry pride is hockey is concern- 


said, changing | 


IS pos! 


tion on sofa, “he did it all himself 


Imperial Oil decided he was ready for the 


play by play. so I had to take a back 
se SO to speak Foster now does only 
the commentat that intersperses his 
son’s running description of the game 
Foster leaned back and tapped his 
fingers on the sofa arm. “It gave me a 


ery odd feeling, the beginning of the end 








of an era.” His voice was quiet and pleas 
in Ih been trying to build myself 
up for years in preparation for this, 
KNOWII nN eventually happen But 
when i kind of a shock , 
Bi ked er if it felt strange 
oO be over from his father, an 
wered earnestly, “It had been my goal all 
ife, t oadcast NHL hockey games 
It what I vs wanted to do 
The . Hewitt, fourth genera 
ion Bri ends every Sunday junior 
OCKE ne in the Gardens and delights 
I occasional privilege of sitting in the 
Oadcast gondola ith hi fathe ind 
randtatne A] a i hockey pl yer, the 
fair, solemn, polite little boy 1s goale! 
for a neighborhood team that won tts first 
three games, two of them shutouts 
His father helps him practice in the base- 
ment by shooting a rubber ball at him 
In the Foster Hewitt living room, the 
alk had turned to the early days of 
adio. “With your father a_ long-time 
newspaperman Foster was asked, “how 
lid you happen to get so interested in 


broadcasting? 


Foster grinned. “Well, everyone strives 
to get out of the mob. Radio appealed 
1 new approach to newspaper WOrk 
a side door, something extra. Dad took 
me to Detroit in 1921 so I could hear 
radio for the first time. I listened on a 


crystal set and heard Ty Cobb. He sound 
ed awful, but I was excited. I brought 
fifty sets back to Toronto to sell but it 


took me two years to get rid of them 





Foster went to work on the Toronto 
Star, cover courts. “He wouldn't work 
in the sports department his father 
beamed. “Wouldn't let me help him 
nit 

Foster vent on After I had been 
there a month, the Star conscripted me 
for the radio station it had then—CFCA 
(It was one of the first commercial sta 


tions on the continent 


Foster worked a full day as a reporte! 
ind then each night loaded a Ford truck 
with the radio equipment and drove tt 
wherevel he could find i crowd He d 
tune in CFCA when I could get it 
and the peop would listen to radio 
music i orches onducted t 
Reginald Stewart 

In 1923, through chance, Foste vas 
asked to try broadcasting the first hockey 


} : 
d on radio. “I had no idea 


game ever carrie 

how to do it ince it had never been done 

but I was willing to try. It was a crucial 
nior OHA playoff game The hasti 


ly assembled broadcast facilities closely 


resembled medieval torture chambe: 
[hey consisted of a telephone booth 
four and a half feet high, installed in the 
penalty box. The booth was air-tight, so 
Foster had to keep opening the door in 


order to breath and wiping steam off the 
windows so he could see. “On top of that 
the game went into overtime,” he added 
“After that, I was a pro.” 

Following 
Foster did all sports broadcasts and many 


this harrowing experience, 
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of them were under even more horrifying 


Football 


conditions 


cast from steeply 


games 


were 


broad 


pitched stadium roofs. 


which the crew reached by climbing 
ladders with their heavy equipment on 
their backs. Foster would position him 
self with his heels in the eavestrough 
while an operator, in a safer position 
kept a firm grip on a wire wound around 
Foster's body in the optimistic hope it 
would save his life if the eavestrough 
gave Way 

For two years, I never had«a weekend 
off Foster recalled Now I have a staff 


of fifty-five at the and it 


me how different their 


station amazes 


attitude is. Desire 
seems lacking these days.” 

later when the 
talk turned to hockey players, is the m 


It’s 


Desire, Foster said 


gredient common to all super-stars 
the same old story, the great ones really 


Richard 


Bill Cowley. Eddie Shore 


Howe, 


Apps 


love what they are doing 
Schmidt 
feeder, Clancy of course.” 

‘T've often wondered dear.” interrupt 
ed Kay sweetly, “if you had anything to 
1 Ted Kennedy 


do with becoming hockey 
Upper 


coach at Canada College.” 


‘Il arranged it, 

“Well, 
ing her sewing 
that.” 

Foster continued 
if I 
hockey 


said Foster simply 
Kay 


“l often wondered about 


well,” marvelled, smooth 


I'm frequently asked 


pick 


watching 


learned how to out a future 


great from so many 
It's 
A young 


hockey player might have a lot of ability 


junior games and the answer is no 


like judging a young race horse 


but you can't read his mind. It's the me 


tal attitude that makes the difference in 
the great ones, seventy-five percent of 
hockey is the attitude of desire. I don't 
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Portrayed for Tilden by the noted Canadian photographer, Waiter Curtin 


The waiting COTY. « «A TILDEN Chevrolet, of course, and “always at your 


service”. Whether you travel for business or pleasure, at home or abroad, it’s good to know 


in advance there’ll be a TILDEN waiting for you at 


the end of the line. Convenient around town, too, 


when your own car is not available. 
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Oooh! My aching 








Week-end jobs around the house can 
be a source of pleasure and pride. If 
only you didn’t get those sore, stiff 
muscles! The sooner you reach fora 


) 
hottle of Absorbine Jr. the quicker 


your relief! Soothing ooling 
Absorbine Jr. relieves your misery 
I mulates local blood circu- 
| helps to relax those sore, 





scles. Get Absorbine Jr 


at any drug counter 


ABSORBINE JR. 


scothes the pain away 
W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 
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How I run a marriage bureau 





enteen years. I’ve never want 


ink al 
Yo ot a mink stole,” Foster pro 
j 
if lifferent tl coat though 
But I have n car! 
K Hewitt Cal i ream tan Buick 
OI tl was exhibited in automo 
Oo O Ca vO ta led u 
8 C Its se ire hand-tooled leat 
( covered in n itcl ed cowl | 
! quipped with twin holsters de 
to hold ns. “We didn’t buy the 
nm m that we had. It came with 
54 { Ovely guns Foster said 
‘Winchesters werent they? isked 
Kay, still Knitting 
Yes. The whole car cost twelve thou 


nd to make. We paid less for it of 


cours¢ Foster drives a white Cadillac 


convertible and commented with undis 
sed delight, “It looks more conserva 


tive than it sounds 


continued from page 17 


“You've done well since the days you 
tried to sell those crystal sets,” I re 
marked 

Foster hunched over his hands. “I’ve 
just loved it. I still love it. I wouldn't do 
anything else. They wouldn't even have 
to pay me. I wouldn't like to advertise 
this, but everything I’ve ever done all my 

fe, I'd have done for nothing 
Foster had observed earlier that his 


boyhood 


heroes had always been succes 
ful people. “I have always admired suc 
cess,” he had said. He was asked now to 
define success 

‘I don’t really know,” he answered 
slowly. “I suppose no one really has it 

“It’s peace of mind.” said Kay firmly 

Foster considered this and shrugged 
I only know I'm happy in what I do 
His fatl 


backed wing chair roused himself 


er. almost dozing in a high 


That's success,” he said gently. “Foster, 


that’s success * 
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to see the man again. I quickly 
im off with stiff note. In any 
e world is full of oOver-anxious 


re | took over the bureau from its 


previous Owner, One Imposter Was ex- 
posed. He was a man who posed as a 
wealthy South African; as it turned out, 
he was an Englishman who had deserted 
his wife. The wife had inserted a missing 
persons advertisement in an English news 
paper, and one of my assitants, Dorothy 
Howard, happened to see it 

I've devised no infallible method for 
keeping our ranks pure, but in any case 


the handful of selected women he'd meet 


through me would provide a rather lim 
ited field of activity for any scoundre 

[The three most well-to-do women two 
widows and a divorcee I've had as 
clients were all too hard - headed to be 


easily windled. One of them wed an 


engineer who makes ten thousand dollars 


Nevertheless, many newspapers and 
most magazines are wary of marriage 
bi us and refuse my advertisements. | 
fo advertise in daily papers in Vancou 
ver, Victoria, Edmonton, and Winnipeg 

I'm banned by the Toronto and 
Montreal dailies 


nt 


I'm accepted by three magazines: Satur 


day Night, the Freemason (my batting 


average in finding wives for Masons is 


ilmost .1000), and the Alaska Sports 


med she was ‘fair game 





man, a puritanical periodical which 
eschews all tobacco and liquor ads 

My ads tell only of the general service 
I offer; they're not of the “jolly widow 
wishes to meet respectable gentleman; ob- 
ject matrimony” type 

My advice to anyone who contemplates 
seeking help from a marriage bureau 1s, 
first of all, to check its record with the 
Better Business Bureau in the city where 
it Operates. Then examine its rates. Be 
wary of any limitation placed on the 
number of introductions to be given foi 
the initial fee and of any extra charge 
ther than a marriage fee. Is the bureau 
icensed by the city? If the bureau 
nearby, naturally you should go there anc 
size up the operator. Finally, as with a 


things in life, you'll have to depend on 


your own good judgment 

I became a matchmaker quite by chance 
when, early in 1957, I answered a want 
ad which read: “Business opportunity for 
lady preferably married, with social work 
or psychology background. Must be open 
minded, progressive and energetic 

I thought I was open-minded but when 
I discovered a marriage bureau was bein 
offered for sale I recoiled from it. My 


attitude began to change during a longs 
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SPACE COMMAND TV TUNING IN 
NEW 23" PICTURE WINDOW TV! 


New larger picture shape! World’s most convenient remote TV tuning! 


Don’t get up! Zenith Space 
Command tunes TV from your 
easy chair with silent sound! 


f > 


ZENITH 
abctnias Contiinunieche 





Just touch a button on 


i the control unit you hold 
: in your hand. Space 
VG | Command remote con 
trol TV tuning turns TV 
vs hvala on and off, changes 
a ee | channels, adjusts vol- 
ume, shuts off sound 
, os while the picture stays 
3 } ' on. No cords, no wires, 
5 na no batteries. Not an 
extra-cost accessory 
it’s built right in. De- 
veloped and patented by 
Zenith, Space Command 
7 \ has been proved in 
, hundreds of thousands 
of homes for millions 
and millions of hours. 





At right, the Zenith Palladium, in new Danish Modern 
cabinetry from the Decorator Group. New Custom 23 
handcrafted horizontal chassis; twin 6” x 9” speakers. 

Model E3360, in walnut veneers and solids. 


SEE THE PICTURE EVEN IN THE CORNERS! 
KX 7 











NOT THIS THIS 


Now you see more of the picture— Zenith’s new larger 
picture tube gives you 282 square inches of rectangular 
viewing area, 23” overall diagonal measurement. Zenith’s 
exclusive Sunshine picture tube gives you better highlight 
brightness. Zenith’s exclusive Cine Lens gives you better 
picture contrast ind it’s bonded to the tube to seal out 


dust for life! 





_,, Zenith Radio 
EMIT =| Corporation 
+ of Canada 

Ltd 1470 
The Queensway, Toronto 18, Ontario. The 
Royalty of television, stereophonic high 
fidelity instruments, phonographs, radios 


and hearing aid 41 years of leadership in 











radionics exclusively 
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282 square inches of rectangular viewing 
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QUALITY HIGH FIDELITY STEREO 








New from Zenith; true 

high fidelity in stereo 

Only Zenith has Extended High Fidelity 
Stereo—the most dramatic, most realistic 
sound separation ever from a single cabinet 
Above, the Zenith Foster, Model SFD 
2560 with FM AM radio, contemporary 
styling in walnut veneers and solids. 


ZENIT A 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION OF CANADA LTD. 





23” overall diagonal measurement 





QUALITY RADIOS 





New design, new distinction in the 
world’s most powerful pocket radio of its size! 


First choice the world over. Up to 300°‘ 

more sensitivity from Zenith’s specially 
designed circuit. Zenith’s Royal 500E 
comes in a non-breakable nylon case in 
maroon, ebony color, or a two-tone com 


bination of red and white. 


The qual ity. goes in 


before the name goes on 
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Take 2 Aspirin Tablets— 
and feel better fast! 


The moment you feel 


j 
Lhe ymptoms ol! cold 

| or highly-contagiou 

i : 
grippe which inctude 
fever, headache, mu 


cular aches and pain 


ind sore throat take 


vo ASPIRIN tablets with a full glass 


of water. You should do this before 


ou do anything else because 
\SPIRIN will quickly reduce your 
ver, stop the headachy feeling, and 


relieve your muscular discomfort 


Used as a gargle, ASPIRIN brings 


} 
oothing relief from the sore throat 


caused by your condition 

So get ASPIRIN now, and keep it 
handy. Remember— you can take 
\SPIRIN anytime ! It’s used by millions 
more people than any 


without stomach upset And 


other pain 
reliever 
even at twice the price, you can get 
nothing better! Buy ASPIRIN — it’s all 


pain reliever! 


ASPIRIN 


Trade Mark Reg 
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talk with the woman who had founded it 
Then my husband and I spent an evening 
discussing it with her and her husband, 
i university professor. I was sold 

I have known loneliness myself and 
yserhaps th 


perhaps it made a difference. Once, in 


London, | met a chap through a lonely 


hearts advertisement and very personable 


he was, too, but just not my type. I can 
oO reca with a smile now, a young 
man saying to me I don't know why 


married, Lin. Uglier girls 


+} } ‘ t > 
lan you have found husbands 


you Navent 


I eventually did find one, when I was 


thirty-six. We met at a square dance in 


London. where he was holiday:ng from 
his job in India fter what is commonly 
called a whirlwind courtship we were 

irried in 1952 in India. He is a school 


icher and two years younger than I. | 


now forty-three and the mother of 
in t 

na iW had 10 to do wit! 
people and I think this has helped me in 

ng to match like with like. I graduated 
from the University of British Columbia 

940 with a B.A ind a diploma in 
( wo ind then studied group work 
for year at the University of Pittsburgh 


After that I spent eight years in adult 


education among farmers in Saskatche 


wan and North Carolina and fishermen 
n British Columbia. Later I knocked 
ibout in Europe and ran my own dress 
making shop in London 

In ire the marria I help bring 
about are no less romantic than those 
that result from boy meeting girl on a 


summer cruise. When they come into my 
office to announce the Big Decision, many 
couples are as starry-eyed as any newly 
engaged pall Several have returned in 
jue time, to show off their children 

usually tied 
tightly. Only four of sixty-one marriages 
have failed. One of these involved 


divorcee. After I'd found her a new hus 


band he insisted her ex-husband should 
cons ne. He did and ts now happily 
married But she ince Decome a two 
time lose 

I don't b in the romantic notion 
that there is in this world one and only 
one ideal mate for each person, but I do 
go along with the saying that propinquity 
1s pid most reliable techniqu It 
othe ord ou | to meet em oO 
m en viV jot nply to supp 
tne | ping o see that they mee 

I begin by describing to a man severa 
wom I think might suit him. If one 
rings a be then I give her a run-down 
on him. If she villin | give the man 
her name, address and phone number and 
suggest he take her out to dinner. From 
there on the e strict on their own, just 
as if they d me it a party (OT course 
the proce Ork n reverse, too tne 
woman beings iven a choice Of men she 
might lik o date When the perso! 


involved live in different but nearby towns 


— | have clients scattered throughout the 
ten provinces and even one girl who 
works in a Canadian embassy abroad 


they correspond and then decide if they 
should meet 


Some of my clients are swept off thei 


feet on first exposure, Dut there was one 
discerning Scot, a civil servant, who re 
jected twenty-four eligible women before 
he was red to the altar 

Who comes to a marriage bureau for 
help? 

I've dealt with people from almost 


every calling known to man, from ac 


countants to architects, clerks to clergy 
men, laborers to lawyers. and professors 
including a 


Mounties who've never got their woman 


to policemen couple of 


I now have one clergyman on my books 


— aged thirty-five, six feet tall, serious 
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immaculately dressed who says he is 
“not interested in what is generally con 
sidered to be the typical minister's wife.’ 
Of another clergyman, a widower, a 
woman complained, “He depressed me by 
talking endlessly about his first wife.’ 
Naturally, very young adults seldom 
seek me out, although one of my brides 
was Only twenty-one and another twenty 
three. The grooms were slightly older. As 
rule women don’t begin to worry about 
being left at the post until after thirty 
The men begin getting restless earlier 
than that. Only fourteen percent of my 
clients are under thirty and here the men 
are in a slight majority. Among the forty 
SIX percent in the thirty -to-forty age 
group, the 


sexes are roughly equal in 


number. Among the forty percent ove 


forty, the women are dominant, and 


hey'd swamp the men if I registered al 
who applied 
| 


One ts never too old for romance, I've 


earned. I recall one rather erudite chap 
of seventy-three bursting into my office 
ind exclaiming, in praise of a woman of 
sixty-seven, “Mrs. Brown! She writes bet 
ter poetry than I do, she can whistle Beet 
hoven, and she subscribes to the Nev 
Statesman And so they are living hap 
pily ever after with a single subscription 
to the New Statesman 

My oldest newlyweds were a man of 
seventy-four and his bride of sixty-nine 
Because he had money, the man’s lawye1 
insisted upon passing judgment on the 
woman before they were wed. The lawyer 
was surprised to find she was better off 


than his client 
“He'd never be kittenish” 


About twenty percent of my clients are 


divorced persons and another fifth have 
been widowed 


Quite often when we help people 


to 


second chance at happiness they find it 
\ forty - one - year - old Victoria widow 


wrote me My ma 


n requirement 1s 
someone who is kind and affectionate, a 
After she 


that my first husband wasnt 


had married a fifty-year-old contracto 
from Saskatoon, she wrote | have many 
i weep because he is so good to me anc 

cI ont t to my other terrible ex 
perience. ['m so happy I cant help but 
cry, but he knows they are tears of happ 
ness. We do everything together evel 
the washing 

Usually my clients are kind and gen 
erous in recording their impressions of 


the people they meet through me but here 


‘ 


is a sampling from my files that shows 
some are truly candid and perhaps not 
always fall 

/ like the man to wear the pants. But 


He expected me to marry him on the 
spot just because he is president of se' 
eral large corporations 

I can't visualize him ever acting k 
enish 

To put it bluntly, | don’t think she is 
only thirty-two.” (Women don’t usua 
e to me about their age.) 

i 


he is 


He is not as tall as he says 
(Men usually do lie to me about thei 
height. ) 

‘lL would gladly make Mr. X godfathe 
to my children but I've no wish to give 
him a bigger share in that undertaking 

I felt a littke unsure of myself because 
of his somewhat man-of-the-world dis 
position. I am essentially a small-town 
girl.’ 

“You really have found a live one this 
time, Mrs. Brown!’ 

“| had a very enjoyable time with her 
but as I am looking forward to a peace 
ful old age, I must find someone with less 


energy 
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Oh, dear me, no, Mrs. Brown! How often callously unmindful of the misery letters are sometimes sad, sometimes gay, and grandparents, when married couples 
could you! that others suffer through being alone but nearly always moving. They reveal made it a point to ask their single friends 
This last despairing cry came from a hese lonely people are not strange; they her to be kind, compassionate, intelligent, to parties with almost cupid-like inten 
hap with a short but bountiful beard are among those we see around us every but lots of fun, too. She is a stenographer tions 
nd long hair who was delightfully frank day. Love is luck, and it is just by chance aged twenty-six, sensitive about being tall One letter she concluded on this plain 
Would he-mind his wife working? “She that their number has not come up ind, her photograph shows, quite good tive note: “I am feeling terribly lonely to 
vould have to, poor soul!” he replied) I’m convinced these people are often a ooking night. I just feel as though I am missing 
ind had the courage of his convictions better matrimonial risk than those who've “IT too am one of those lonely peopl omething and it is not fair 
He was thirty, tall and lean. and cultured covered themselves with glory in the bat who just can’t seem to find a husband Chis same dread of ioneliness I've heard 
His beard and long hair proved terrible tle of the sexes. Their maturity and the along the normal channels open to single expressed again and again. I get some 
bilities and so I tactfully inquired why inhappiness they've experienced tend to women of today,” she wrote in her first pleasure from knowing that I have put an 
e didn’t get a shave and a haircut make them especially kind and under letter. “I silently fume at the lack of inter end to it for one hundred and fourteen 
The main reason for the beard.” he standing est and assistance of friends and relatives men and women the partners in my 
ote, “is that to me comfort is more im I have in mind a Toronto woman whose ind think back to the days of our parents fifty-seven successful marriages. * 


ortant than beauty. And I prefer long 





ir because it suits me best. However, 
I do not object to having my hair cut if 

will help, for I realize I am apt to be 
considered a beatnik or a high-brow 


4 { 


.nd another time he wrote ‘If. as you 
most of these girls cannot see the 
nan through the bush, then presumably 
1 am not the man they are looking for 
I hope you will continue to look for 
someone who likes long hair and short 
beards—or has the courage to tell me she 
has an aversion to whiskers 

So he kept boycotting the barber and 
1 kept searching until I found him a 
lovely bride who could see the man 
through the bush 

Nine out of ten men and women place 
the emphasis on kindness and affection 
rather than on good looks when I ask 
them to state the essential characteristics 
they seek in a marriage partner 

I really couldn't care less about physi 
cal appearance,” an attractive Regina di 
vorcee replied. “Only two types are out 

fat man I find repulsive; an illiterate 
would try my patience.” A widow said 
simply: “No ulcers, please!” A lawyer 
iged thirty-five, wanted a widow with 
two or three children because he felt he 
was too old to sire his own 

Tongue-in-cheek, a young air-force of- 
ficer, who said he was a “slow mixer” 
and had not been helped by fourteen 


postings in eight years, described his 


dream girl thus: “Not much older than 
thirty, a smashing figure, excellent good 
ooks, a sharp sense of humor, a superb 
cook and home-maker, with a million 
dollars in the bank 

Then he added, “Coming down to 
earth, keep the age about the same. She 
would be attractive enough that I would 
xe pleased with her, a pleasant personal 


ity and definitely not a clinging vine. A 





tir! who can talk well of many things 
vithout chattering.” He married a hat 
lresser who had just about everything he bad 
lreamed of, except the million dollars a CTS O7 rT ‘ TOT! } 1t 

My record long-distance shot with J s 
upid’s bow and arrow pierced one heart 


n Victoria, B.C belonging to a pretty 


twenty-three-year-old doctor’s reception A handsome wall-to-wall vanity storage unit isn’t some- wife. The free Sylvaply plan is there for your asking at 
t, and anoth ( vall, Ont hat +] cou’ll ; . 
Re ee Se Soren ee — hing you'll find in every bedroom — for the simple the Sylvaply dealer in your community. Go in and talk 
of a civil engineer, aged twenty - four , - : y . 
: reasor hs c Many > »k Lacy : } 20 amaz ve | 3 - , ; . 
rhey met. through me, while holidaying reason that not too many peopie know how easy it is to him — see how amazingly simple it is to work with 
Vancouver last summer, fell in love to make. Or how beautiful it looks when finished. The free Canada’s most popular plywood. Not only will you be 
VIS " yided is arriage 1€ Yarlare , an , Thi : ‘, a’e : - es ’ ’ } 
wisely avoided a hasty marriage. TI Sylvaply plan, by Peter Whittall, Canada’s Mr. Do-it- proud of your results — you’ll want to begin other home 
g has gone to live in Cornwall and now if , : , ; : 
hey’'re planning a spring wedding yourself, leads you by the hand, step by step, with simple improvements, too. Shelves and cupboards and other 
1 nearly broke that record when a words and clear cut pictures. So now you have no excuse space-saving units. That’s the beauty of using Sylvapiy. 
ealthy Montrealer proposed, during a for not making this beautiful bedroom vanity for your It makes things so easy to do ~ and so economical, too! 


isiness trip to Europe, to a young wom 


in on the staff of a Canadian embassy - ' ; 
| ; SYLVAPLY: the engineered miracle in wood! 


She spurned him because “he thinks 
noney is the most important thing  SYLVAPLY | This tough, light weight, real wood panel is Canada’s busiest building material 
People usually seek my help only after aque For a thousand uses in homes, f 1 lust t} Lt ad 
ia Sa oxide} : ses es, farm and industry, there is a type, grade, " : 
nuch soul-searching. “It staggers me to — ; nS | Pe 9 SYLVAPLY 
4 - “ te cil FREEPLANS = thickness and panel size of Sylvaply for every job. Continuing research and 
hink I would make such an arrange & BOOKLETS : ‘ . : 


quality control have made Sylvaply the leading brand of plywood 


nent Winnipeg widow wrot I trust 

eS ee ee ee ee ¥ . PLYWOOD 
everything is as secret as an FBI opera sold by dealers who know it, know who makes it, can vouch for its quality. Look ’ ; 
tion.” It is ind so I have carefully con for the brand name on the panel edge Sylvaply wale rproof-glue plywood, 


cealed the real ideniity of those whose 

stories are told in this article See your lumber dealer for FREE Syivaply Plans or if you prefer, write Dept. 644, Box 335, Var iver, for Free Plans Catalogue, 
They come, of course, because they are 

desperately lonely. Those who enjoy their MacMILLAN & BLOEDEL SALES 

own homes and families are, I think, serving lumber dealers coast to coast vancouver CALGARY EDMONTON WINNIPE NDON WIN R TORON TTAWA 
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The “humble”’ fraud who claimed the North 


Pole 


continued from page 25 








“When Peary heard Cook’s claim was 








09 Eskim« " x! ( H h great achievement in the arctic. On 
( I f | I [ Feb. 28, 1909, his expedition—-twenty 
i ’ i United St f im fo nen, nineteen loaded sledges, 133 
’ i oul ve hin re) los had begun moving across the 
( X ved inother i Arctic Ocean ice from Cape Columbia 
1g il 1 in it the northern tip of Ellesmere Island, 
rt ( Copenhagen 1 pay } nautical miles from the pole. More 
( k’s f t | P Cook w leclin than a month later, on April 6, 1909 
f pe ) ! ! ifter his five supporting parties had re 
P p ( t 1 n ned to land one by one—he and five 
NJ H ’ othe had reached a spot that his latitu 
I C ooh ! I oO 1 nal observations indicated was virtually 
H { il the North Pole. From there he had 
fe n ) onden € iced landward, reaching the glacial 
} | | C of I en. Aft I fringe of Grant Land at midnight of 
R | f I f apy f April 22. When his expedition ship, the 
\ } XpPic Roosevelt reached Indian Harbor Labra 
; I ‘ pondent of M ose to lor, September 6 he had sent his an 
’ | f pec He i I Fren nouncement of succes: 
0 rT hovec a p of pape It left most people astounded. Aftet 
r f Coo plate. COOk i nd four centuries of human effort two men 
f } Coy OF fan hat had beer were claiming, within five days of each 
n off. W . \ I pay rid ther, discovery of the North Pole 
i ) The two rivals could scarcely have 
such se at mv STARS AND STRIPES NAILED TO been more dissimilar. Peary, forthright 
“0h ords. Only wher rHE POLE. PEARY to a fault, radiated superiority through 
f { I pread quick imong his commanding manner and his impres 
; i poh thout port ho discussed it in low voice sive physique, thus antagonizing many 
latin he 1 nade friend Man ved it a hoax, a practical joke persons at first meeting. Cook was humil 
P 1 + I perplexed M 1 correspondent stop ity personified. In keeping with his char 
Cool ' t ke | f peaki acter was his brown, weathered face—a 
H Cook nmediately ecognized _ the rather common one except for the soft 
f ) 1 t n i realized blue eyes and the mustache—and his 
} irrogant Pear vould word coarse, sandy hair. It was no wonder, 
- f ‘ uuncement 1 t Va Then then, t Cook became the people's 
Ob | nperturbed, | told the re¢ favorite in the controversy 
vs \ i K t tain U nessage wa When Peary heard about Cook's claim 
p ’ Cool ind the widespread acceptance given it 
e | i j I was not, for Peary soon fol he was furious. After twenty-three years 
i pre Mo | I Ie . other lI patcne Cllr ot of trial and failure he believed it was 
} i n ne I it 
| : ratio 7 
t . . 
; : ee, — JASPER By Simpkins 
‘i ' had ibsid ) ot 
fit 4 0 doubt 1DOl n OCtO 
int } n New ( ymicl 
repor 4 yrigina t 1 favo 
dispo wa 
Philip Gs 0 { 
( r r to qi for! ook a 
iro ( n ai | | 
Ni« h Px ri n ( t 1 
( h i ed ) ! U0 
. | I lock I 
} ii 
| in i 
} t se imet 
i ( l wealll 
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1S eee 
} { OOK 
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' { 
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ive ! | I ; 
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accepted, he cabled furiously that the man was a liar’’ 


impossible to get anywhere near the pole 
with as few assistants and as little equip 
ment as Cook took 
Moreover, he instructed his 


said he 
had 
assistants to interrogate the two Eskimos 
had Cook, both 


declared never out of 


with him 


own 


who and 


accompanied 
they had 
sight of land 
tically: in a cable to friends in the United 
States he Cook a liar 

Chis hurt Peary 
Cook. Making such an 
first 
mit his 


been 


Peary reacted characteris 


called 


action more than 


accusation with 


out chance to sub 


unfair to 


giving a man a 
seemed 
Cook 
gentleman. for he had 


proof most 


people. Besides was Obviously a 


earlier congratu 


had 


‘I hope Peary 


lated Peary 


on his achievement and 


commented to reporters 
did get to the pole. His observations and 
reports on that region will confirm mine 
Even after 
Cook 


ing, 


Peary had called him a liar 


was discreet before 


“To Mr 


newsmen, say 


Peary, the explorer, I am 


still willing to tip my hat. But Mr. Peary’s 
unfounded accusations have disclosed 
another side to his character which will 


never be forgotten.’ 

Cook’s many followers agreed, for they 
had no doubt about his honesty. Even 
Maurice F. Egan, the United States min 
ister to Denmark, commented for publi- 
that Cook 
viously “as innocent as a 
pretense 

But was he? Skeptics like Philip Gibbs 
Was Cook’s un- 
assuming air really a mask? Was he simp- 


was ob- 
child” 


cation seemed naive, 
and a 
man without 


continued to wonder 
ly exploiting a personality that reflected 


modesty and sincerity? 
Stockwell, an 


astronomy 


John American profes- 


sor of was one of the first 
story 
In his original account that appeared in 
the New York Herald, Cook had stated, 
The night of April 7 [1908] was made 
notable by the the sun at 
northern ice.” In the 


same article he gave his April 6 position 


to discover a flaw in the doctor's 


swinging of 
midnight over the 


as latitude 86 degrees, 36 minutes north, 


longitude 94 degrees, 2 


minutes west 
Stockwell, using the Nautical Almanac 
and tables in Bowditch’s American Prac- 
tical Navigator that in the lati- 
tude Cook mentioned the midnight sun 


would have been visible on April 1, 


showed 


and 
that if he really saw it first on April 


he would have been in latitude 82 de 
grees, 5 minutes north 
Cook, by this time back in the U.S., 


was not shaken by Stockwell. He told re- 
porters that he first noticed the midnight 
April but that it might have 


occurred several days previously, unnotic 


stun on 


ed because of clouds and haze 
book, My 
published 


In his Attainment of the 
Cook altered the 


part about the midnight sun to make it 


Pole later, 

agree with what he had told the press 
Stull another man expressed skepticism 

of Cook’s story as it first appeared in the 


New York Herald. He was George Ken 
nan, a journalist and an experienced 
explorer himself. Distrusting the length 


of time Cook had been without support 
began cal 


had 


Kennan 
that the 


eighty-four 


ing sledge parties, 


culating. He noted doctor 


spent at least days on the 
ice of the polar sea with his party’s only 
have 
taken a sufficient supply, Kennan wonder- 


ed, without supporting parties? 


food carried on sledges. Could he 


Kennan observed that in Cook’s fifth 
article, in the Sept. 23, 1909, New York 
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Canadas 
well-being 
is founded 


on STELL! 


in the life of the farmer... 


Fifty years ago, when Stelco was incorporated, Canadian 
farmers raised their craps and livestock under conditions 
vastly different from those prevailing today. 

Changes in farming have resulted in greater harvests and 
healthier livestock. This has been possible because of 
advances in the science of agriculture, the spread of electric 
power to farms, and great strides in farm mechanization. 
Steel plays a vital role at every step in farming. This tough, 
adaptable metal helns generate and transmit electricity, 
construct farm buildings and homes, and fence in the farm 
itself. The makers of farm implements, tools and machinery 
are substantial customers of the steel industry. The farmer, 
interested in increased production and concerned with the 
protection, repair and maintenance of his property and 
equipment, is a good customer of those who merchandise 
steel products. 

Stelco, Canada’s largest producer of steel and steel products, 
is now celebrating its S5Oth anniversary. This Canadian 
company salutes Canada’s farmers whose initiative and 
enterprise have enabled them to make the most of the 
scientific and engineering advances of the past half-century. 








: a > iz \ << 2 MILES OF GALVANIZED STEEL EVERY 
a: = F x ae si ig HOUR ... for enduring, economical construction 
& |, 4 - = # of farm and commercial buildings, and for many 
fabricated articles. 
Stelco recently invested more than $8,000,000 in this 
Continuous Galvanizing Line, the most modern in 
the country and a second line is now under con 
struction. As a result of these and other facilities, 
Canada is now self-sufficient in this product. 


>a 


Stelco now enters its 
second half-century 
with nearly 16,000 
employees; 12 pro- 
ducing and process- 
ing plants; and with 
91% of its stock 
owned by some 
15,000 resident 


Canadians. U 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Executive Offices: Hamilton and Montreal 





Plants: Hamilton, Montreal, Toronto, Brantford, Gananoque, Lachine, Contrecoeur. 
2 Sales Offices: Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
YEARS OF PROGRESS Hamilton, London, Windsor, Sudbury, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
&, 2 /9/0 -/960 Calgary, Vancouver, J. C. Pratt & Co., Ltd., St. John’s, Nfld. 
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I yn ned le ral Year earlier luring the 1897-99 Bel 
( would ha isted zian antarctic expedition, Cook had visit 
of otf orty-two days, Kennan de ired ed Patagonia, at the southern tip of South 
( h | not al r, evident hoo America. There he met the Rev. Thomas 
{1 to let his strange] nnit Bridges i British missionary Cook 
ik for him earned that Bridges had compiled a 
i itters contrit thirty-thousand-word dictionary of the 
Cook. The oncerne Yahgan language, about which outsiders 
Cook tealing iic knew practic nothir The doctor 
¥a in Ind had offered to carr I n ript bach 
Mount McK for f ication, ther ) n it, and 
pm nt } . I I Bridge igreed to har | I OV st he 
tional observatio fo fore Cook's ship left for home 
h P In the meantime Bridges died. H 
a 
That’s wl 
, , ; e 
tats what you? 
, . | ? , 7 a) J] 
Investors Man 
yD 7. , , 
offers you in these 
a 
+ 7% 
5 financial services 
Do you want an extra $10,000? Then just put aside $10 a week in 
an Investors Syndicate Plan. In 15 years’ time — through the powers of 
wise Investment and compound interest you will receive $10,000 guaran- 
teed! The man from Investors has a plan to suit your exact needs. 
More Money from your Investments: Through a single investment 
in Investors Mutual you become part-owner of more than 100 “blue-chip” 
securities, and share in the growth and prosperity of Canada, 
Long-Term Capital Gains: Get information on the new Investors 
Growth Fund. Its assets are invested in a wide range of Canadian stocks 
selected for long-term growth potential. 
Save Tax Dollars on your Retirement: You may now obtain a 
Registered Retirement Savings Plan on a tax deductible basis. Investors 
Syndicate offers you the choice of three plans: 1) fixed-interest Certifi- 
ites ») Investors Mutual or Investors Growth equities aE 
combination ot these, 
Low-cost Group Pension Plan: Investors Syndicate and Investors 
‘Trust Company have complete facilities for installing and managing 
rusteed Group Pension Plans— tailored to the exact investment needs 
of any company 
Heu te you vw there’s More =y > om MS . — ¢b =p 
M y For You through Investors mg 2d UU WY U 97S G a 
finar I rvices a F CANADA l M TED 
HEAD FF E WINNIPE D FF E N PRIN PA E 
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family remembered the promise, however 
and Cook the Months 
and it Cook 
wrote several letters complaining of diffi 


gave dictionary 


passed, was not returned 
culties in getting the manuscript publish 
ed. In reality, he planning 


to submit the work as part of his contri 


was already 


bution to the expedition. The New York 
Times had reported this shortly afte 
Cook’s return from antarctic service 


ind eight years before the Peary-Cooh 


feud er upted 


Besides medical and anthropologica 
reports the Times had stated D 
Cook will make a notable contributior 


in the shape of an extensive vocabulary 
Yahgan 


inknown speech of the savage inhabitant 


of the language, the hitherto 


of Tierra del Fuego 

Now it’ the 
controversy the story 
Peary’s friends. Cook 


mpt to steal the dictionary, but 


North Pole 


was publicized b 


height of the 


lenied an 
Franz 
anthropolos 
New York 


against him. In 


1, 
airways 


professor ot 
it Columbia University tn 
substantiated the charges 


etter he 


Dr. Cook 


informed a friend of Pear 


came to me with a copy of 


the dictionary. He intimated to me that 


was largely his work and that he want 
d to consult me 

The manuscript, as it happened, was to 
have a fantastic history. Left in Brusse 
by Cook, it was still there in 1914, and 


it vanished during 


World War I. In 


turned up in the 


1939 
German 
with the 
During 


hands of a 


professor, who was studying it 
permission of the Bridges family 
World War II it disappeared again 


1945, it 


Fina 


ly, in July, was found in a cup 


board of a German farmhouse and given 
to the British Museum, with the approva 


of the Bridges family 


Who bribed the guide? 


The dictionary-stealing charges were 
accompanied by doubt that Cook had 
actually climbed Mount McKinley. On 
Sept. 8, 1909—one week after Cook had 
announced his discovery of the North 
Pole—Prof. Herschel ¢ Parker, of Co 
lumbia University, said, “It is with great 
reluctance that I can only say that D1 


Frederick A. Cook 


has not made a satis 


factory explanation or submitted corrob 
Orative evidence that he has made the 
ascent of Mount McKinley 

Parker, a physics teacher, had been 
co-leader with Cook of the 1906 McKin 
ley expedition. After Parker and severa 
others had left the expedition follow 


ing unsuccessful efforts to reach the sum 


mit, Cook had asserted that he and one 


other man, guide Ed Barrille. had climl 
ed to the top 

Next. even Barrille turned on Coohk 
declaring that he and the doctor had not 
gone to the summit, after all. For those 
who wondered why he had kept quiet 


for so long, Barrille explained that Cook 


had promised him some money, but that 


it had never been paid 


Cook countered with the claim that 
Barrille had indeed been bribed but by 
the Peary faction. The dispute came to a 


though unresolved, climax in 
1909. in Barrille’s home 
Mont Barrille 


appeared before a meeting of local 


To Cook's Barrille denied 


dramatic 
the fall of town 


Hamilton where and 


Cook 


face 


ciuzens 


they had ever reached the summit of 
McKinley. Cook reiterated his claim 
The outcome was that citizens, afte 


hearing both arguments, voted a majority 
Barrille. Cook then 
to sue Barrille for libel, but he never did 
an expedi 
Summit to re 
that 


belief in threatened 
He also talked about leading 
tion back to the McKinley 
trfeve his records, but he never did 
either 

BRI 
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The mo 
ook and 
lid not co 
nan to re 
rove it W 
here on Ji 


ccount of 


of the Co 








st damning evidence against 
his McKinley claim. however, 


me until years later. The first 


ach the top and to be able to 


as Hudson Stuck, who arrived 


ine 7, 1913. Stuck read Cook’s 
his ascent, entitled To the Top 
ntinent nd then said The 
Dr. Cook made on his re n 


o follow his course om the de criptulo 
ven in his book 
Dr. Cook k yut “the heavet 
C ped granite of the top and ‘the daz 
in whiteness of the frosted granite 
ock ind print photograph of the 
op shov ibs. There is no 
oO ol h ( oO Soutt (the 
el Peal OV ec ousanc 
fee Tl ft hund feet of the 
ounta f lar no n¢ ice 
oO I onto ( of U immit 
tl le h ne olog pn j nted a 
e top of Mt. McKu 
Neal f € n 1955 
19S¢ B ito Washt I lirecto! 
f Bosto M n of Science s to 
‘ ¢ ppro che of 
Mou MckKin here had been 
ezed of Dr. Cool pictures 
ACI Washburt who climbed 0 
he ¢ mmit on three occasion in 
94? 1947 9S probably knows 
nore dou Or I iny ou 
ving persor 
His party reported locatit tt 
osition tron hich virtually ill of 
Cook's pictur were aken nciuding 
Cook's immit™ picture. This was 19 
les southeast of the true pe ik and at 
n altitude of or $.300 fe 
But this was tar in the future | 
of 1909. Closely following Ed 


lenial of 





the McKinley claim came other 


for Cook. Harry Whitney 


sportsman with whom Cook 


id left his documents and in 


ruments in Greenland, returned to the 
ul 1 St ind denied that Cook had 
iven him any written records. He said 
it © OOh a eft only three cases of 
trument one containing a sextant 
ne irtificial horizon, and the othe! 


id Cause 


n instrument Whitney could not identity 


vs later he refused to speak fu 


irbed by the furor his remarks 


j 
a 


While Whitney remained a conversa 


onal top 





ive story 


f New Ye 


ic the New York Times pro 


ded another one, reporting in an exclu- 


that two men—George Dunkle, 
wrk City, and August W. Loose, 


of Brooklyn admitted helping Cook 
concoct navigational data showing that 
ie had eached the North Pole Loose 
iid it they had given Cook twenty 
four titudes for atitude sights one 
OV ing route from Axel He! 
cl Island to the pole with all of Cook 
sumed positions marked on it ibout 
hirt ilculations for ongitude and 
yuch other dat 
The curtain was finally lowered on 
( OOk N th Pole claim four days be 
ore Christmas of 1909. On December 21 
commit of experts appointed by the 
Universit ot Copenhagen Oo tudy 
Cook's proot! innounced that the 
ence itle Dy tne loctor was 
ficien consisted only of a typewr 
" eport of the alleged journey to 
OIE i ypewritten copy ofl ( 
ook ymprising th Dp od fro M C 
4 QO June JO8. No orig 
onomica materia companied 
dence, only resuits 


Maurice 


I Egan, the United Stat 


inister to Denmark, heard the decision 
1d commented sadly, “I am disappoint 
1 in the 

( Ok ) fo i 






























men About a month before the deci phical societies. and Cook attracted few ed the Petroleum Producers’ Association 
sion was announced he had disappeared new disciples. With the arrival of World Then Cook and his associates had com 
For one year nobody, it seemed, could War I he was practically forgotten. Not piled a list of stockholders in numerous 
locate him. He was reported in Bermuda until 1923 did he re-emet in the news foundering and defunct oil companies, 
1 Germany, and in many other places columns most of which were clearly out of busi 
ut invariably the reports were wrong On the afternoon of November 20 of ness 

Finally, one year after he had van that year, in United States District Court Petroleum Producers’ Association cit 
hed, he returned to the United States it Fort Worth. Texas, Cook and thirteen cularized this list, offering to exchange 
having spent the time traveling abroad co-defendants awaited a jury’s verdict stock in PPA on a share-for-share basis 
nder another name. He renewed his after a sensational six-week tnal on plus a dollar cash from the stockholders 
claim to the pole, using the vaudeville charges of using the mails to defraud for each old share exchanged. Many pet 
Stage for his campaign. By this time Testimony of prosecution witnesses i sons, hoping to recoup losses, accepted 
however, Peary had been acknowledged dicated that Cook had acquired a sma the offer. They reasoned that they would 
the discoverer, particularly by geogra tract of farm land and with it had found have a double chance of making money 




















































It's the Pilsen N& 
flavour that makes \ 
Labatt’s Pilsener 
so refreshingly 
different! 















The only Canadian beer with the true lager flavour 

the Pilsen flavour—is Labatt’s Pilsener Lager 
Beer. That’s because only Labatt’s have the secret 
of the European brewmasters, the original lager 
recipe from Pilsen, birthplace of lager. Using 
yeast flown from Europe, Labatt’s have created a 
Canadian lager with the lightness and liveliness 
you enjoy, plus a refreshingly different flavour. 


Anytime’s a good time with 


Labatf’s PILS 
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Mailbag 
Margare ., a Wy Cr AYA : 


uM False sex 


COOKING FISH 
CAN BE REWARDING... 
WHEN YOU KNOW 
EXCITING Recipes!” 


ww You can't 














DEPARTMENT 
OF FISHERIES 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
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First, we had 


century produced 


Frederick A Cook 
This deal wa o damnably 
men who defended you 


old handkerchiefs to their 


I} oct | howec o emowuon as 
entenced him to fourteen years 
1 nine months and fined him twelve 
oO nd do ! il xceedlf vy heavy 
f m 
So f € Killit lenunciation of 
Cook tl yn tt loctor friend 





€ | I lal person to side 
nh Cook it night, after Cook had 
el t ! to the Tarrant County jai 
cE 1 flowers ciga Ccigarett 
food om friend nd relatives 
Cook became Prisoner No. 23-118 in 
f penitentiary at Leavenworth 
Kat oO April 6, 1925 the six 
I int ry of Peary arrival at 


North Pole. He became a model pris 


attitudes: ‘“‘a threat to happiness”’ 


refuse firemen entry to your home 


Portrait of a daughter 


Porter’s pro 


f artist Frederick Varle Nov 


Varley refused to paint my daughte 
no e. The W of 1914-18. when h 

1 to n establishment 
oO \ uf \ il e I ne Ci iW 
n It pict Vas painted in 
ptS.* Te wv paid £100 for it whicl 
more than Ne ked. | am often sub 
{ to untrue stories. It 1s time I con 
tradicted some oF them BEAVERBROOK 


LONDON, ENGLAND 





Firemen may come in 


( We Stop 1 S ighte And W 
i 2) a) tnere € nac i 
I yrre hat municipa 1 
t ‘ 1O ret Oa l { tt 
Ontario Fire Marst Act giv the loc 
{ lep tmer ve compiete discretion 
horit » orde emedia leasure 
) t it ) ring them as ciose 
OT ’ 0) 1 vd T » Te 


MACLEAN’S 


Ananias, then the twentieth 


crooked that 


must have 


AGAZINE FEBR 


later 
The time behind bars had affected his 
health 


oner and was paroled five years 


however, and in 1940 he suffer- 
stroke. Paralyzed and 
talk, he 
mouth slightly 
of his full 


ve | 
ed a unable to 


only move his eyes and 


When a 
pardon 


could 
friend told him 
signed by 


l President 
Roosevelt 


Franklin D Cook muttered 
Thanks. Happy 

His voice was barely iudible ind 
nurse did not hear his reply. She asked 


him if he had 

“Yes—pardon, 
e lapsed into 
August 5 
end he 


sheep in 


inderstood the news 
Cook whispered then 
h semi-consciousness. On 
1940 he died 


gave every 


and to the very 
impression of being a 
world of wolves 7 

This article is based on John Edware 
Weems hoo Race for the Pole co 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., N.Y. and 

stributed in Canada by George J. Mi 
Leod Ltd 


the oth 


> 
er provinces. 2) The article says 


Park has 


rcnto) City Hal 


Queen everything the (To 


has for a good fire, with 
out the 


sprinklers and without an alarm 


ystem This paragraph is quite in 
accurate. The entire building is protected 
by a very modern and very elaborate 


omatic fire detection and alarm sys 


em which is tied in directly with the 
system 


Toronto Fire Department alarm 


There is a fire station less than two short 
blocks away There is also a 24-hour 
watchman service. 3) In dealing with 


home fire inspection programs the article 


wouseholder has the right to 
inspectors) entry This 

ncorrect. In the United States and in 
Britain 


tion laws do not give the right of entry to 


refuse them (fire 


generally speaking, fire inspec 


private homes. But in Canada the fire 


inspection authority under the 
Marshals 


aw in all the 


Fire statutes or fire prevention 
i 


provinces makes no such 


exception W SCOTT, FIRE MARSHAI 


rORONTO 
An idea answered 
In your Jan. 16 issue, you 


tle from Mrs 
n, Ont., suggesting you invite your read 


published i 


Glenys Stow of Burling 


€ oO guarantee a monthly 
ir to CARE. I think her 


cellent one and would be glad to add my 


sum for 


idea IS an ex 


name to such a list MRS. LORE E. FORD, 
VANCOUVER 

Vaclean's is not sponsoriny SCH a list 
ind iggests donations €¢ made direc é 
CARI 116 O'Conno S7 Ort 


The next province? 
It was very kind of you to mention the 


new province venture (Preview, Jan. 2) 
Canada has to ve cut up. This octopus 
minded mania of getting one capital to 


ich vast areas of ind serious 


detriment to general expansion VAL 


WAKI YAWSON CREEK. B.C 


“ It was most unfair to state that Va 
Wake, editor of the Dawson Creek, B.( 


Sta sparked the itest round of IIth 
Province discussions. Wake irticle was 
written several week ifter a suggestion 

Robert Porritt. elected member of the 
Northwest Territories Council for Mac 
kenzie South, hit the nation’s press. Por 
ritt was quoted last year in the Edmon 


‘ 


ton Journal as saying the Dzistrict of 
Mackenzie 
provincia 


LOWKNIFE, N.W.T. ¥ 


was the logical contender for 


Status JOHN JACOBSON 


AR Y 13 Lv¢ 
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Dd paper carelessly thrown down on_ the 

ater For the sake of argument continued from page 10 floors of trains and buses. The roads are 

g not built for high rates of speed or for 
hi ; 

es mass traffic, but they give that appearance 


ie " . . : _ . . ae of efficiency and concern so frequently 
. = lity “Urban Canada is within a stone’s throw of being a gigantic slum ’ ; 


lacking at home, where a good stretch 














him will be followed by one full of bumps 
lent and twists, and where the roadside at any 
or fo be “the most English” of all. but its tumble-down barns or unpainted houses. feeling, however, that I have been seeing moment is apt to be scarred by decapitat 
; Streets are wider and at right angles, and [his arises in great part, it must be said, here a neat and orderly people, again in ed trees, stumps and untidy ditches 
4 its houses resemble those of California from circumstances: barns are not neces contrast to our own Cities and countrysides reflect the peo 
k But in addition, it has a magnificent series sary in this moderate climate, and the These traits extend to the public roads ple who have made them, and Canada i 
Of open spaces, parks, gardens, scenic sheep keep all the fields nicely mowed and to transport. You don’t see litter sull the great land of stumps of forests 
drives. in endless profusion All this, they Allowing for such details, I cannot help along the roadside. You don’t see dirty wrecked, trees slashed down and soi 
O; tell me, was originally planned in Eng 
ver land back in the 1840s, before the settlers | 
ne Came out. Those who have built the city 
have remained faithful to its beginnings, 
holding fast to and extending the original : 
conceptions 
ter of ugliness that marks most Canadian 
! Cities, of the appropriation of the few 
Vi Natural amenit they possess by rail 
road gas work n coal heaps and gt A 
pvlue factorie I ontrast becomes pain i ted 
ful. Urban ¢ da within a stone’s t k fal VF t b Tel Ral b t 
throw of becoming a gigantic slum ral es eC lI I 1e 6) ul e She) 
lo | nol pecific I might contrast F 
ro the cit | iV t mentioned, Christ 
+} ehurch, wit oronto. Christchurch has a 
Spacious central ¢ ithedral square, form 
: ing a nucleus around which the city clus 
ters: Toronto has only the gloomy caverns 
' of its downtown off buildings. Christ 
; church: ha pleasant little river, the 
Aa Avon, bisecting it vith parks, trees and 
tem flower gardens along its course: Toronto 
hor has the loathsome, poisonous Don. Christ 
101 ehurch has miles of beautiful uncorrupted 
wit Sea beaches Toronto has polluted its 
ticle lakeshore 
‘om Christchurch high cap cost, has 
Thi built scenic roads over the towering hills 
d in lof the Banks peninsula, with lookouts, 
pe tea gardens and so on at appropriate 
( pots. Toronto has done nothing of the 
sort. In short, Christchurcl i modern 
city which can be lived in; Toronto 
( ungle 
C Toronto may be id. Saint John 
H worse; Winnipeg is worse. One thinks of 
the unrelieved horror of spring and fall 
n Winnipeg, ith the hordes of depressed 
citizens languidly driving out Wellington 
Crescent to Assiniboine Park and there 
lejectedly filing through the cit) een 
ing houses; they do it because there is no 
cad where else to go. Winnipeg's river banks 
roa the only natural amenity the city pos 
ex sesses, were long ago pre-empted for 
ny way lines and other clutter of the sort 
RI Where they were not rabbed by the 
wealthy for their private backyards. The 
citizens-in-the-mass, however, scored their 
revenge there, for the same backyards 
and f irdens oping down to the Assini 
boine. have long opened out into a mere 
Noisome sewer. Winnipeg is so impossible 
for permanent habitation that men pant 
in anxiety until they can le 
H« ( e Win! 
7 peg I once h there 
| : Twen Ch 
oe How long wo y ve e af 
oO 
0) retis 
[we f nute came € 
€ witho or 
\ These {| friend folk down he At Philips. 1 ole, = ‘ a ] 
| n New Zealar ive at least built cities : nilips, we specialize in finding new Philips rape Recorders are professional 
. hat men can live in uses for your Philips Tape Recorder. For quality machines with flexibility, rugged- 
Have they done anything more? Ye example, take sound effects . . . a thumb- ness and the high fidelity response you 
i | think they have. They have created a nail on a guitar sounds like the old porch need. Hear, see and try the new Philip 
the | pPeenerynnds Sonds wien on owe Dm swing . . . on the teeth of a comb, it brings Tape Recorders. The quality . . . the craft 
am merit at ee ee “4 “4 the night alive with crickets! You can manship, will prove to you that Ph lip 
Pane trees which they themselves have planted create effects for party games, home movies takes the time to build the hest 
_— The farmhouses are neat, the people are = : . : , i 
st ; : é' ... the list is as broad as your imagination. Ask for our booklet, “300 Tested Uses for 
of neat. You see few of that class so con ate cane , we ] for a 
for |spicuous in the less fortunate areas of And yet, the Philips Tape Recorders we _ Philips Tape Recorder” at your dealer EL 8542 New &-Track Monop 
4e,- (Canada, the poor whites. There are no use are identical with models your Philips _ or write Philips Industries Limited, 116 ‘. ent gett sett i 
jumbles of manure heaps, old machinery, dealer has at a price you can afford! Vanderhoof Ave., Toronto 17, Ontario. Philige Tape oa heat reproduct es 
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rod t almost seems at times as if we people would not read their newspapers, 
re possessed of the desire to destroy which would be too difficult for most of 
this vast country which has been given to them. And every town has good book 
Destroyed, a great deal of it has been tores. In both Auckland and Christ 
ind today where once were church I went into book stores that were 
forests, there are now naked rocks crowded, witl peopie ooking at and 
of nd buying—books of good qualit They say 
In tl eq y young country which | the New Zealand book-buying public, per 
just been visiting, man’s destructive Capita, is among the largest in the West- ‘| 
to have been held in check ern world. Ours is probably the lowest to lo 
Y< C fin some desolate areas, it is But their’s is not a society ef book-worms ingr 
oO of ooks as if it had for they are a sporting people. In fact myse¢ 
ove zed, with resulting soil ero they actually pl whereas more often my 1 
ion. But for the most part the New than not we merely watch others play Ni 
Z¢ iders seem to have taken good care A taxi driver took us from the famous com! 
of their country. They have even improv glowworm caves at Waitomo to catch a on 


lature and where originally the bus. As we drove along through the A} 


u, ‘a nd was not forested they have planted beautiful countryside, he described the unle: 
I w told that they have afforested — kind of farming that was carried on, re Doe, 
not reforested over a million acres marked on the style of the farmhouses cart 
So effectively have they worked that they nd other points of interest. He discussed coulk 



















































have recently established a paper industry without heat and intelligently the ques ing ¢ 
ised on these tree plantings and are tion of the Maoris, their position and ly, oO 
xporting quite considerable quantities to status, the matter of inter-marriage with an 
Australi They hope to drive us out of the whites and other related questions. I Ci 
< the Australian market some day. If they learned a great deal from him. and from schiz 
7 ; lo, that will reflect our prodigality and other taxi drivers in other places. I would abil 
their caref S go a long way in Canada before I en less 
It is easier to compare land and soils countered taxi drivers of this sort com! 
than peoples. Comparing peoples is a I found this general openness of mind and | 
subtle task, but if we begin with what and intelligent insight into public affairs A 
lakes any society ork, | think we can O: 
get somewhere. I would judge that a good “a victe 
ociety must depend primarily upon the 1 A pl 
qualities of intelligence and integrity. If and 
there isa good supply of these, other mat NOT NOSTALGIA the 
ters should sooner or later fall in line she 
New Zealanders constantly complain I , , ”n a 
: always get homesick 
of the degree of control exerted over the Wherever I roam: der 
society. I often asked if they felt there , and 
: But my wife gets homesick 
was corruption with it either in the ; ming 
, Just staying home 
eaucracy or among politicians. I al : was 
Wa ot the answer that there was not Ci 
Scandalous charges reflecting on the pub Leonard K sible 
1c honor! do not hurtle ibout New resu 
Zealand as they do about Canada. I was z i] whic 
convinced that their public life is clean proc 
I wish we could say the same about our emong al sorts of people wherever I amo 
own. I agree that there has been improve went. In Canada, casual conversation of Jo 
men nong | n this respect, especially this sort is usually a matter of remarks mut 
in the federal government, though charges upon the weather, pieced out by grunts O 
hich would destroy a New Zealand min and exclamation ago 
it once have recently been voiced Naturally. I do not write off my own deat 
in at least two Canadian provinces, to say country. I do, however, think that we relat 
nothing of our municipalities. We have ought to be aware that we do not repre in a 
1 long way to go yet before we reach sent the last word in civilization. We have him 
New Zealand standard of honesty long way to go and often seem unwill- 
Honesty there stares you in the face, as ing to embark on the journev. New Zea- | skirt 
were As often as not, you are not ind. of course. has some long-standing sure 
iven a key to your hotel room door. Ot idvantages. It is a compact country in- ] first, 
petty theft I suppose there must be some habited by a homogeneous people, mostly supE 
but people leave things lying about any fourth and fifth generation New Zealand abot 
where, apparently resting easy about find ers. This background gives them an as-} Hov 
ing them again surance about their way of life and a B 
Two areas which reflect this funda cenviction that it can be planned in af use 
mental decency are the newspapers and rational marmner to give the best results his | 
tl manners of children. Many of the of all H 
newspapers have no comics. Others, the Canada, | is a Vast, sprawl the 
linority, have one or two, not the page ountry whose people, outside the J by 
{ pages of them that inundate us. | Maritimes and Quebec. possess the mini and 
ooked intently at their “drugstore” litera num of homogeneity, the minimum roots hist 
9001 t iV ttle of the rid quality in the country we are here today and B 
ch cl ( zes ours, and little of it gone tomorrov And into these vast] fam 
tant sexuality The newspapel ire spaces of ours there have been dumped usué 
) ne nf nore dignif V specie nd type of men—good m7 
beers nnnetrine - ete tet ee ( not as partisan. And the chi bad and idifferent oo often bad or in othe 
astceaaemane en ratt ’ ird. 7 lifferer The general level of our society | crin 
‘ I p to hav ood manners. They suffe in consequence. It iffers, too The 
THE IDEAL GIFT—ANYTIME! rly enough, but they are not public from the exaggerated emphasis we have | of 
: sances. Even adolescent girls, who v placed upon icquisitivenes in other ik 
26 issues of MACLEAN'S for only $3.00 y run our society and enjoy a degree words upon mere greed. Here in New ing 
edom that many of them probably Zealand is an Anglo-Saxon society which day: 
P, sy . oon come to regret, seem under contro has moderated this ruling passion of the pijs 
MACLEAN’S for ; 
* , (Ad Eee ee : hey don't insist On staying out all night Anglo-Saxon, made it into a servant, not dre; 
oOo many of our young people seem to i master, transmuted it into the ideal of abo 
; think is their 1! ht. So I infer that in this society offering a good life to everyone chol 
ry y Name Parra YO arte ’ natter of good conduct, which surely (there are virtually no abject poor), I 
{Add irgues integrity, we are a long way below rather than glittering prizes to a small mas 
our neighbors down under number 
Maclean's Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada The same, I think, can be said of the I wish we could take a leaf out of their (po 
standard of public intelligence. Our book * hod 
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What makes a man kill continued from page 


os) 








I loved her very much and didn't want 
to lose her told Cathcart. “I wasn't 
ngry at he I oing to kill her and 
myself but I couldnt kill myself Lost 
nerve 


Not long after his death sentence was 
commuted he committed suicide in pris 
yn 

An example of the forces sometimes 
unleashed ilcohol is the case of Andy 
Doe, a remorseful Indian who told Cath 
art he killed his wife in a moment he 
couldn't recall, after an evening of drink 
j 


she accused him, wrong 


y. of fooling around with another wom 


Cathcart reported Andy was definitely 


schizophrenic and added In all prob 
ibility the prisoner would be quite harm 
less under ordinary circumstances, but a 
combination of ambulatory schizophrenia 


and drunkenness was probably explosive.’ 


Andy’s sentence was commutec 

Or take the case of John F. Doe, con 
victed of murdering his brother's wife 
4 product of poverty, given to drinking 
and brooding, often out of work, he told 
the doctor tney were quarrelling and 
she hit him with a stick of wood 

It hit me on the face and right shoul 
der and something hot came up at me 
ind exploded in my mind. When my 
mind cleared up after, all I remember 


vas seeing her lying on the ground 


Commented Cathcart It is quite pos 
sible that the whole murderous attack 


re 


sulted from berserk purposelessness, 


which would fit in with the schizophrenic 


| 
process hair-triggered by considerable 
imount of alcono 

John I Doe's sentence also was com 


muted 


One Christmas Eve not many years 


igo, John A. Doe shot five people to 
death, including a policeman and some 
relative Cathcart was sent to the jail 


nasma rural community to interview 


him after his conviction 

I used to go through a little sort of 
skirmish with myself because I was un 
sure how to approach these people at 
first.” he says. “I used to think, now I 
suppose I’ve got to be pretty cautious 
about getting a larded-up story, an alibi 
How can I get the real facts? 

But he found the same approach he 
uses in treating the mentally ill through 
his Ottawa practice works on killers 

He introduces himself, explains briefly 
the reason for his visit and then begins 
by asking all about the man’s childhood 
ind home life. getting as much personal 
history as possible. 


By the time he has gone through the 


family background, he and the killer are 
usually i ittle more relaxed 


We would be sort of attuned to each 


other | he ne we get around to the 
C They onely n the cel here 
he IK¢€ Oo ee n outside It kind 
of a breath of fresh I 
john A. Doe, an Indian given to roam 
1 ( told to of many 
d s an gt of stead nking before 
CI t I f He | 
lrean I old the docto d di ’ 
8) de I Nake ) somebod 
OAINE 1c 
The worst one was just befo! Chr 
las 
The dev woke me up He had sharp 
pointed) ears and two horns and hairy 
Oday He 1uSt a ighed ind a ighed I 
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he devil woke me up,’’ one killer said. ‘‘He had sharp ears, hor 


1s and a hairy body...’ 


saw him coming through the window... been told one of the men was going to Out of this probing in the obscurity of 
aughing at me.” get him in the unfounded belief he had 


a human mind, Cathcart commented that 


He told of quarrels with his father been playing around with the man’s wife there was no evidence of insanity, al 
and brother and claimed he did his kil “I never touch her,” he told Cathcart though there was a strong suggestion 
ing because he thought the others were I know who did that, but I have to take that the man was on the verge of delirium 
going to kill him. He claimed he had the blame 


fi 


remens at the time of the killings 
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might have been there yet if the prisone | 
Bad been given any more encourage 
Ment to elaborate his stories 

He found the father possessed of 
good deal of shrewdness and ingenuity 
He started at once to alibi. But his ap 


pearance and manner betrayed “a certain 


ter ; ; COTY ATV © ‘ j ye ; 
@nxiousness about the outcome not con V 4 LV 47 Cc T ae t } ere re; ) din: y 2 
Sistent with that of an innocent person id > ed ~ ¥ Me Se te oe Nel A (CANA At» « 
He is beginning to fear the worst and 
that his alibis have failed him this time 
Cathcart found the teenaged son sul 4 2 ~ 35 > 
len and belligerent. He and his father had ose} O in B ne 1n) D 


their stories pal They also had the same 
kind of messed up, broken-home back 


ing on the father. whose 9 99 
dated ack t0 his Molson’s Ale 


Although neither psychotic nor de 


ground. Repor 
trouble with the 


youth Cathcart said 





fective, there some sort of explanation 
for his life of crime in his deprived child 
hood and adolescence, which has been 
passed on to his son in an amazingly 
Similar pattern 

While the father had devoted most of 
his life to petty crimes. the mother had 
turned to drink and the children had 
been scattered through foster homes. The 
son didn’t know where his brother was 
Of his sister he told Cathcart I don't 
fancy them being adopted. The Chil 
dren's Aid didn’t choose such a hot home 
for me two of them especially I used 
f® get whippings. Dad was in Kingston 
then.’ 


The father was hanged. The son's | 


life 
‘ , 

Was spared. He might know freedom 

again when he’s thirty-two—usually, a 

lifer is eligible for parole after fifteen 


years 
A killer’s philosophy 


John H. Doe committed a clumsy 
ipparently accidental killing. by beating 
i homosexual companion more severely 
than he realized. It was like the whole 


life: a tale of vagueness 


story of his 
indirection, groping, accident and dis 
illusionment. He wrote his own life his 


tory for Cathcart. Filled with spelling 





mistakes, it began fervent 





The first remembrance of my life is 
that I was hiding behind a sofa while 
Uncle Joe (not a relative of either side 
of the family was beating up my 
nother 

In a life of hitherto petty trouble with 
the law, he had used the lonely hours of 
mprisonment to study philosophy, music 
and poetry of sorts He referred to his 
prospective hanging as “the event about 
to happen here 

Philosophizing, he said I can't see 
myself living in society for two reasons 
——a person has to look up to the police 
as guardians of*society and I see them as 
not without reproach; a lot of people are 


fivpocritical, they pretend to be uprigh 


citizens but are different privatel) 
Perhaps he had in mind the Salvation 
Army prison worker who, he said, made 
homosexual advances to hin That blew 
everything p with me. because he was 


Salvation Army which I had iiway 


looked pn to. I heard later that other 
chaps had the same _ experience with 
him 

He claimed also that police once beat 
him with handcuff until he confessed 
to a theft that netted him two years in 


the pen. He showed Cathcart a scar on 


is jaw attributed to the handcuft 
I have found he said that some 
nolice will lie for a conviction, no mat 


ter what they do to the accused 

e man he killed was a known homo 
|. Cathcart underlined these words 
yf John H. Doe in his report: “There's a 
hate built up in*me about that (perver 
1 don’t want anything to do with “It’s Canada’s largest selling Ale” 


t 





sion) 


uw 
oa) 
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D itie Perhaps that w t " of mothe: religious fanaticism on ed He said actually they picked hin 
I hildhood emed a force underlying ip, drunk, at a bootlegger’s Otta\ 
rt t decided | he 1 ( the uncontrollable drinking, which final- He finally won a new trial and wae 
TI of rry Do hronic co y led to | Killin n aged janitor with convictec of manslaughter 
k vn aS aq t uild fellow in Irol r wher prised during a Cathcart doesn’t find his unusual occu/fhirty-o 
q on of tf xKtent to whic! iK-1I pation depressing when S 
it Ol pended dur I was forced to go to church. Mother “In a way I wouldn't have missed it,’ general 
one ckout. W I nk tried O! cnhurcn afte inotner none of he says I'm engaged in the study Olt as th 
[ t t ord em e deep enough for her. She be- human beings and therefore the more ff was 
i woman witl | eved the tougher the religion the bet can learn of unusual experiences thdberjack 
i t t tren oO ndurin t tel he told Cathcart better.” frequer 
| | h cis t st H father was a drunkard. Yet as a Out of what he has learned so far Ofdistrict 
O ou child I felt far more injustice from murder and its motivations, he offers thi¥game 
f notl le thar from father’s observation Iwhich 
dado O pick up any n of drinking. H lrank to escape—I don't ‘I think resentment is one of the biggtreet 
lension ( ported Ger know if that’s why I drank things that backfire on the individualfwash t 


fal LY VLK 1d 
f) , : , 
ale ay cee I proof t hor “\ ough ones As a boy, the ligion, | would emphasize that the BibldKinest¢ 


a ‘ I vVnat xl t c 1 niy way could go out to play ball or teaches us not to have hate, not to havdwel| a 
ya no tummy hgioart ee ee ik Se ages 


bitterness toward other individuals 4@ecisio 


e chron ilco He said the nights of his childhood I'm sure that if I were a teacher of rejeould r 





~- f 
tunmerct KOUL period Decause any port W sin even enemies because we can't afford td. ivo 





j ter te Re on finally drove his mother into have that kind of resentment. It back]Jature . 
ae Wi ‘ } f : nervous breakdown fires on an individual’s health — mentalA. Ma 
| Do , i f n He told Cathcart he hadn't got a fai and psychosomatic was th 

et h f to drean f tria If the police had told the truth Sometimes, as he has found, it everShuffle 
; Wh. , | f , he fect they id I was sober when I was arrest drives men to murder * resume 
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Letter from Nassau continued from page 10 andl 
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‘“‘Wherever black and white live side by side there’ll be trouble’’/&nziis 


which 


»' 
~~ - in this 
Y ” ' : _ phe sav 
“2 “ee n fact. aerodromes i welfare state. That was the one good brations that would make anything ir} pat is 
s é thi 
\, remov 














{1 from the centre of thing which the socialists in Britain did London or Toronto or New York look The 

aihiols heir name. that when they were swept to power in 1945 drab. The natives played cowbells, drum4 here. ; 

FOR THE TUMMY p ers feel tl e being smuggled No doubt we Tories would have done it and cornets as they marched and danced of the 

pestis ~ Jaxters. Bo f the verdict had gone our way, but the through the streets in their fancy home mone\ 

k f w ‘ K / me y a stopovel! credit must go to Attlee and his Labor made costumes. All night they had dance built t 

¢ fT WENd FOR MOIS! CUrSF ; vhen the mighty plane finally supporters ed and sung as if there were no whited phat st 

—-- - : onan a it Na in the Bahama But how serious is the unrest of the alive; and the rhythmic movements, like Ottaw 

nothing to suggest that we had natives in the Bahamas? That is not easy the music and the drums, never paused ment | 

‘ to anvthin nore than a collection to determine, especially as the dark Ba for a minute Edwar 

of sheds and off instead of an island hamians have a cheerfulness which makes When I am back in London, I shall stil transf 

f infinite beauty and elegance the whites by contrast seem concerned — recall the endless vitality and cheerfu medio 

he Weauty. of courst not the whole with many cares. The natives sing as laughter of these people, whose ancestorg at 24 

f N 1u. for as long as black and they offer their wares on the streets were brought in chains from Africa. Tq so 

to live togett in a common They wait patiently with their boats to them laughter and rhythm are as natura ment 

nie shave will he trouble. ao ferry you across to Paradise Island. They as the sun glinfing on the sapphire water] , omn 

new earnestly both sides try to sing a ou bathe in the lovely waters I shall recall their little boats coming} a 

oe . with Othello—even And the love of pageantry is remark- from the islands to offer catches of fish tional 

, he was more tanned than black able and baskets of fruit. And Tl remember empty 

vies e, except that it On Christmas morning we saw cele- how their songs and laughter had no re- Right 

Nacsa ’ ide genuine prog lation to the amount of merchandise they e ae 

sold raw. \ 

On Christmas Dav. Sir Raynor Arthur, I do not doubt that there is the arro-+ (tay 

P nor of the Bahamas, took my wife y gance of wealth here but the kindliness to The 

or reformatory school visitors is far more in evidence. There is} that ¢ 

ng black boys. Under the direc an old saying that people who live on|-To th 

- ‘ . = headi ter. some xtv dark islands like to be visited. The Bahamians track 
Then complete this form scree ir ggsconoenige ewe age Ser? are ao exception List 

Qwcencancencascancencancenvencanoes ~+% lien ca cAhiain: thal would Will the Nassau boom go on forever? and b 
} i iken the A t Ha Then the Will those georgeous country houses still] and 

{ nor gave them a short talk. t € be able to command their indoor and] ¢hunk 
j ! nt a without lecturing then ind aa outdoor staffs in five years’ time? ities 
} ned with awed silence Amazingly enough, there are signs that] jum 

I rom j | hoy we Ww present some f it may. That handsome, vigorous tycoon plan t 
' i f ‘ ose problem vake tt E. P. Taylor, has invested heavily in the} way 

§ f Bahan omplic future by building a most modern golf} which 

j ' | n ve no income \ ( club twenty miles from Nassau and 1s} rather 

} , yor e dut Nor } now building houses for sale near the Las 
lo j f ‘ we know i | beach. Taylor, it is acknowledged, is a was 

i ) ken people p 11 shrewd investor, and no doubt he realizes lookit 

{ : Witho he Kes this investment may take a little time railw: 

i ; vernmeat me finan before paying dividends throu 

j | ¢ | ked this over with I have only one regret about my Visit Com, 

1 | ; . s liv fo here. Our arrival was just too late for us locati 

i XI ec { C iX to witness an amateur production of Gil- trains 

i | yur oO more than fifty pounds bert and Sullivan’s The Mikado, with remo 
j Subscription Dept., ! ipita. The freedom from d Lady Arthur, the governor's wife, con there 

, png yee oe | xation encourages big companies ducting acros 

t Tr 4 | t 1 

i come > Ont ae ! | ster in the Bahamas, and the tslands ee [he plane to take us to Jamaica is five one i 
a. i . 2 fit from their presence E. P. Taylor tries out the golf course at hours late. But who would complain sity) 

§ PSN } iH Personally. | cannot iderstand why his 4,000-acre Lyford Cay resort, which about a delay that gives us that much right: 
Lo a Ee ee a London has not exerted pressure to create also offers yacht space, luxury rooms. longer on this beautiful island? seats 
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Ottawa — our national showcase 


continued from page 20 





thirty-odd years of stormy life behind it 
When Sir Edmund Head, then governor 
Zeneral, advised Queen Victoria to choose 
it as the seat of government for Canada 
it was then a rough shanty town of lum 
be | CAS nd ive IT el noLlorious To Its 
frequent drunken riots. A farmer of tt 
@istrict recorded tt whenever his cow 
Came home \ Of Sparks Street 
Which has been Ottawas main shopping 
Sirec since very early days, he had to 
Wash the mud off her teats before he 
could milk her. Sober citizens of Toronto 
Kingston and Montreal were shocked as 
we is disappointed by Her Majesty 
decision. They even dared to protest it 
——a vote against it in the Canadian legis 
Jat e defeated ery briefly, one of John 
4. Macdonald’s early governments. (This 
was the occasion of the famous Double 
Shuffle. when the defeated government 
esumed office after two days.) 
Goldwin Smith, the expatriate English 
nan who became a noted Canadian es 
vist of Ni lay described Ottawa as 
subdarcuec ber village. converted by 
royal mandate into political cockpit 
But Sir Edmund Head did not choose 
blindly when he chose this scruffy hamlet 
for the queen. He wanted point of 
physical contact between French and 
English Canada. He also wanted a site on 


which a noble capital typical of the best 
in this new country, could be built, and 
he saw it in the splendid river-side cliff 
that is now Parliament Hill 

The lumber village, however, was still 
here, and still growing and thriving Most 


of the “old Ottawa” families made their 


} 


money in lumber, and the lumber barons 
built those grandiose Victorian mansions 
hat still compose so mi ch of the face of 
Ottawa. Rideau Hall, the present Govern 
ment House, is one. Another was the old 
Edwards house that became, after costly 
transformations from the fantastic to the 
mediocre, the prime minister's residence 
it 24 Sussex Drive 

So when. in 1899, the federal govern 
nent set p an Ottawa Improvement 
Commission with a budget of sixty thou 
sand dollars year to mbellish the na 
tional capital, it was not working on 
empty space or untrammelled | nature 
Right from the start, the planners of an 
elegant capital had to reckon with the 


complacent town that was 





raw, Vigorous 
© alrO- (jttawa’s natural self 
ness to They had also to reckon with the fact 
here islthat Ottawa was riddled with railways 
ive ON! To this day there are about forty miles of 
amlans!track within the city limits of Ottawa 
}with a hundred and fifty level crossings 
rEver band blocked streets. Railways cut Ottawa 
es still and Hull into hopelessly separated 
© and/¢hunks. They scar the centre of both 
cities with bands of dingy, soot-covered 
ns that sium I veryone who has ever tried to 
ycoon plan the future of Ottawa has named ral 
in the! way relocation as the central problem 
n golf) which after sixty years it still is or 
and is rather was, until last October 
ir the Last October the greatest singie step 
Is a was taken tov ards a new ind bette 
€alZes Jooking national capital. The two majo 
- ume -ailways and the federal government 
through its agency, the National Capital 


Commission, agreed on immediate re 


location of the Union Station that leads 


heart of Ottawa, anc 








trains into the very 

removal of the tracks that take them 
e. Only one railway line will still cut 

icross town (everybody admits that this 


one is a regrettable but permanent neces 


sity ) More than a hundred acres of 
right-of-way will become available for 
new parkways and through streets. An 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE FE 
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three hundred acres 


property, will be relea 


either parks or new buildings 

In the context, of course immediate 
doesnt quite mean instantaneou tw 
take time. probably as lon is five years 
to complete all the work that must be 
done. But the point is that the work 1 
now about to begin, instead of bein; 
vaguely off in the future, at least twenty 


five years away, as it was until the Octo- right bank of the Rideau Canal. Alto 


ber agreement was signed gether the changes will mean the great 
Nobody has decided what will be done est transformation of the centre of Otta 
with the old Union Station, which fills wa since the Driveway—a twenty-three 
eight acres in the very centre of town mile system of manicured parkway 
but the commonest guess is that here, at was begun more than fifty years ago 
long last, Ottawa will have its concert Meanwhile, other similar changes are 
hall and community centre. It will also going forward, though they are not yet 
have room for a handsome new through visible to the casual tourist. About eight 
way from central Ottawa to Hull, with miles of crosstown track, already aban 
ready-made tunnel that now carries doned by the CNR, is being converted 
CPR trains underneath the worst traffic into a new liniuted-access highway called 
jam in town. This parkway will replace the Queensway. When the Queensway is 
the ugly clutter that now disfigures the finished, as it will be in two or three 
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dats 
career 
re) | 


take on any future role that may be ass fi: 


in the field 








Transport, and search and rescue operations, 
are continuing on a round-the-clock basis. 
Special anti-submarine squadrons 

equipped with the new “Argus” and “Neptune” 
aircraft are on constant patrol, ready 

to seek out any hostile aggressor of the sea. 


Now on the threshold of the missile age — 
an age of unlimited opportunities — 

“The Career of a Lifetime” is offered 

to young men and women who can qualify 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


For further information, visit your 
nearest RCAF Recruiting Unit, or write 
Director of Personnel Manning, 

RCAF Headquarters, Ottawa. 
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The ups and downs of the building trade 
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Note left on the kitchen table by a 

helpful ten-year-old girl in Victoria 
Dear Daddy—I am over playing in the 

park. P.S.—I may be somewhere else.” 

The Queen *K * 
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er guests was celebrating a_ birth 
day the same day, so decided it would 
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